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TuE Association met Friday afternoon, April 3, at half past 
two o’clock, with President Angell, of the University of Michi- 
gan, in the chair. 

President Harper, of The University of Chicago, was intro- 
duced to the convention to offer the greeting of The University 
of Chicago. He spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME OF PRESIDENT HARPER. 


I have no formal address of welcome to make, but I am sure 
that the welcome is none the less cordial. We are glad to have 
with us the representatives of the institutions in the great district 
represented by this association. We consider it a privilege and an 
honor to have you accept the invitation of the University to hold 
the meeting of the association this year at this place. I suppose 
that individuals in modern times in our collegiate work as well 
as in secondary school work receive attention which they did not 
receive in the old days of education. In other words, individual- 
ism plays a more prominent part today in education than in the 
past. This same individualism is something which appears in 
our institutions as well as in our methods of instruction. Each 
institution is an individual. It takes many individuals to make 
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the whole, of which each forms a part. We are individuals as 
institutions in the matter of our environment, for no matter how 
closely we may be located to each other, each has its own con- 
stituency, each has its own environment. We are individuals as 
institutions in the sense that each represents something that is 
different from that which all the others represent. Individualism 
in institutions has grown in the last ten or fifteen or twenty 
years, but after all we have at heart the same work, we have in 
mind the same purpose, we are doing the same thing and we 
come together this afternoon to learn how to do this thing better. 
Perfection in method and work is far beyond us. We may never 
hope to reach it, but we must strive for it, and in that effort the 
experience of our brethren will count for more than all other 
things combined. We understand that this is the purpose of the 
association, and representing The University of Chicago I wel- 
come you most heartily. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that 
one of the most essential features after all, as it seems to me, in 
an organization of this kind is the social side; the grasp of each 
other’s hands, and the opportunity to look into each other’s faces. 
Believing this to be true, the committee of arrangements has 
provided for opportunities of a social character. The University 
invites the members of the association to dine together in one 
of our buildings this afternoon at 6:30, and to take luncheon 
together tomorrow at 12:30. Perhaps these social meetings may 
help to accomplish the work for which the association was organ- 
ized. Again, 1 say, we welcome you, and if there is anything 
that we can do while you are here to make your stay more 
profitable and pleasant you will be kind enough to command us, 


Following the address of President Harper came the address 
of the President of the Association, President James B. Angell, 
of the University of Michigan, who spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ANGELL. 


We have assembled here with the pleasantest memories of 
the organization of this association a year ago under the hospita- 
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ble roof of the Northwestern University. Now that we are gath- 
ered to begin the actual work of our society, we desire first of 
all to express our gratitude to you, Mr. President, and through 
you to the authorities of this institution, for the hearty welcome 
you have given us to the halls of this young but vigorous uni- 
versity. As we walk through her stately halls, which have risen 
almost as swiftly and as magically as the fair (but alas! now 
vanished ) structures of the White City, and mingle with the great 
company of eminent scholars that she has drawn to her chairs 
of instruction, we need no special gifts of prophecy to foresee 
what a noble race of scholars she will send forth. 

Felix prole virtm ; 

Laeta deum partu, centum complexa nepotes, 

Omnes ccelicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes. 

An association like this must needs find a congenial atmos- 
phere in Chicago. For of late years not only have the problems 
of secondary education received here earnest and thoughtful 
attention from some of the ablest educational leaders in the 
country, but here, too, the mutual relations of the secondary and 
the higher education have been carefully studied. 

I hope it will never be forgotten in the history of this soci- 
ety, which I doubt not has a long and useful life before it, that 
it owes its existence to the suggestions and persuasions of some 
of the enterprising secondary teachers who, as members of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, had for years been discussing 
such questions as we are to consider at this meeting. They had 
brought to those discussions an enthusiasm and earnestness which 
I have never seen surpassed in any educational association. They 
believed that all these states which are represented in this soci- 
ety should aim to reach a substantial agreement on the most 
important problems in secondary and higher education, or, if that 
were not possible, should see clearly the grounds on which differ- 
ent opinions can be defended. The life of this society was there- 


fore rooted ia a real experience. The prompt and hearty res- 


ponse which the suggestion of those Michigan schoolmasters met 
throughout these North Central states showed that the same need 
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of coéperation between college and school which they had felt 
was also felt throughout the whole West. The time was ripe for 
the undertaking. It is for us to prove ourselves worthy of the 
opportunity which has been furnished us. 

Within my recollection a most auspicious change in the rela- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools has taken place. In my 
boyhood there were in New England very few high schools 
which prepared boys for college. The relations between the col- 
leges and the academies were far from intimate. While I was a 
student in three preparatory academies I saw only once a college 
professor in school, though one of the schools was in a building 
owned by a college adjacent to it. We boys in school and the pub- 
lic generally knew little of what the college was or what it really 
attempted todo. People for the most part thought of college pro- 
fessors as harmless persons living in monastic seclusion and dis- 
seminating useless knowledge to aristocratic and rather eccentric 
young men. The academy was better comprehended, and was 
deemed of more practical value than the college. But it pursued 
its way without much regard to the work or requirements of the 
college, since by far the larger part of the students did not go to 
college. 

As the high schools afterwards supplanted many of the 
academies, they at first hardly had in mind at all the preparation 
of boys for college. Until a very recent time some of the prin- 
cipal college officers in New England have, very unwisely, as I 
think, discouraged the towns from establishing and supporting 
high schools. But finding at last that the high schools have 
‘come to stay,” these men are now cultivating friendly relations 
with them. A considerable proportion of the New England boys 
are now fitted for college in the high schools, and a large num- 
ber of the old county academies are moribund or dead. All over 
New England the college teachers are now meeting with the 
teachers of the secondary schools, whether academies or high 
schools, to discuss subjects of common interest to all. 

In this part of the country the situation has been somewhat 
different. The high schools were started so early that for sev- 
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eral years they have furnished a large part of the college students. 
It is an interesting fact that in Michigan the University really 
founded the schools which became the first high schools. It 
established them as branches of the University. After a few years 
it was determined that the funds of the University could not be 
rightly used for the support of the branches. The towns or dis- 
tricts then assumed the charges of maintaining the schools as 
union schools or high schools. But throughout Michigan and 
throughout the whole West the principal towns and cities in rapid 
succession established their high schools, and in many cases were 
lavish in their expenditures upon them. In almost any western 
city, the finest building is the high school. The main purpose 
of these schools is to give a somewhat generous education to such 
boys and girls as can attend them. But most of them do also 
prepare students for college. They bid fair to be the prepara- 
tory schools from which our colleges must draw the great major- 
ity of their students. There is room in the West for a limited 
number of private schools and academies which are to do pre- 
paratory work. The preparatory schools immediately connected 
with colleges are dropping off, one by one, and will, I think, 
entirely disappear before long. Apparently the most of the pre- 
paratory work will be done by the high schools. The principle 
upon which they are supported is sometimes challenged. But, if 
some care is used, as it ought to be, to guard against extrava- 
gance in the conduct of them, the people, whose children are 
trained in these schools to take responsible positions in life, are 
not likely to abandon them. 

We who are in the colleges cannot be too deeply interested 
in them, or in too close relations with them. We must not ask 


of them more than they can do under the conditions of their life. 
In our desire to lift the grade of college work, we are in danger 
of leaving a gap between us andthem. The high school teachers 
are as a rule sufficiently ambitious to carry their work up toa 
higher plane. We must help them so far as we can to make 
advances without forfeiting the support of the tax-payers. In 
the occasional reactions of public sentiment against the main- 
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tenance of high schools, which are necessarily more costly than 
the schools of lower grade, we must stand firmly by them. We 
should endeavor to impress school boards with our sense of the 
dignity which properly belongs to the high office of principal of 
an important high school. We should show them on all fitting 
occasions that no one should be called to that responsible office 
who is not a man of broad and comprehensive views of the func- 
tion of the school, and who has not some decided power of 
impressing himself strongly on the minds and character of his 
pupils. 

We must even look below the high schools, and keep ever in 
mind the essential unity of educational work. Under our forms 
of organization we have cut the process of education too much 
into disconnected sections, and placed high barriers of formal 
and formidable examinations between them. The pupil, instead 
of seeing an inviting path, clear and open before him, leading 
from the primary school to the university, has had his vision 
bounded by obstacles, towering higher and higher as he advanced. 
The most skillful primary teacher, at whose feet I for one often 
sit in humility and wonder, has not always been encouraged by 
teachers in the high school and college to feel that her pursuit 
and ours are one in kind and in dignity. 

I cannot but hope that the conferences and discussions in 
which the representatives of collegiate and of secondary educa- 
tion in this association are to participate, are to bring us into 
most fruitful intimacy with each other, and to lead us to large 
and catholic views of education. Never before, I think, has the 
interest in education been so widespread and profound as it is 
now. Never before have so many of our earnest and gifted 
scholars been engaged in the careful study of educational prob- 
lems. We therefore enter upon our work under the most auspi- 
cious circumstances. Fired with enthusiasm for our calling as 
teachers, let us, representatives of ten great states, do our utmost 
by the deliberations and discussions of this association, to make 
our secondary and higher education of the highest service to 
these commonwealths and to the whole nation. 
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The first event on the regular programme was a paper by 
President Charles Kendall Adams, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, on the report of the New England Convention on College 
Entrance Requirements in History. President Angell announced 
that President Adams was seriously ill, and had been unable to 
complete the preparation of his paper. President Edward D. 
Eaton, who was to have opened the discussion of President 
Adams’ paper, spoke instead on the general subject of the 
report. 


PRESIDENT E. D. Eaton, BELOIT COLLEGE. 


In February of last year the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools appointed a committee of five to prepare a 
report on Requirements for College in History. The committee put 
forth their report in April. At the meeting of the Association at 
Providence in October their report, after thorough discussion, was 
adopted by a vote of thirty-five to seven, and recommended to the 
colleges for adoption. 

There are three points which are worthy of special notice with 
regard to this report. ‘The first is the emphasis laid upon the impor- 
tance of giving prominence to history in secondary schools. In this I 
am sure we shall all agree with them, whether we regard some of their 
specific recommendations as practicable or not. The old notion 
according to which history was viewed as a matter of annals or 
dignified gossip has given place largely to a truer conception of it as 
one of the most important of the studies that can engage the minds of 
the young. History, according to Droysen’s suggestive thought, is the 
“know thyself” of humanity. ‘Grappling with history is grappling 
with life.” What is gained by travel, what is gained by coming in 
touch with eminent men, may bein a good degree attained by studying 
history. The horizon is broadened, the perspective changed, and life 
becomes not merely local, but national and international in its scope. 
As life always proceeds from life, so life that is to be generously 
developed must be kept in contact with generous life. It is the func- 
tion of history to bring the student in touch with the world’s great 
movements and great men, and to quicken and strengthen the moral 


faculties by observation of the outworking of moral issues in individual 
and national careers. It seems manifest, then, that this study should 
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have a large and increasingly larger place in the courses of our second- 
ary schools. 

In Germany, where so much attention has been given to the order 
and proportion of studies, ten years are given to history in the 


secondary schools, two periods per week for two years, and after that 


three periods per week for eight years. It is evident that this con- 
secutive work at once lifts history from the position of a mere side 
study or cram study as a “poor relation of the classics,’”’ and enables it 
to become a progressive discipline and enrichment of the mind. In 
the same spirit the Conference on History, Civil Government, and 
Political Economy, which was appointed by the Committee of Ten of 
the National Educational Association, and met in Madison, Wis., in 
1892, recommended that eight years of consecutive study be given to 
history in secondary schools, four of the years being below the high 
school. The New England report lays out a four years’ course of 
historical study for high schools and academies, the first year being 
upon the history of Greece, the second upon that of Rome, the third 
upon either that of England, France or Germany, and the fourth year 
a more detailed study of some limited period, preferably of American 
or English history, excepting in the case of modern language courses, 
in which it is suggested that the fourth year be upon the history of 
France and Germany, because of the opportunity thus given for the 
use of those languages in this intensive work. 

The second point to be noted in this report is its implying the 
necessity of a better grade of history teaching. The two things 
naturally go together. If history is of such importance in broadening 
the mental scope, in training the moral faculties, and in affording 
contact with the experience of the race, then we need in that as in 
other departments the best instruction possible. The old idea once 
prevalent that instruction in history could be given by anybody with a 
taste for reading has been discredited by the work of the carefully 
trained men and women who make this a scientific study, laying out 
laboratory and seminary work, giving the pupils an insight into the 
processes of investigation and requiring the exercise of independent 
thought in preparation. 

The third point, the practical body of the report, concerns the 
relation of secondary schools to colleges as regards the requirements 
to be made by the colleges for admission. The report recommends 
seven topics in history, any two of which (excepting the seventh), 
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having each been the subject of a year’s study, three periods per week, 
may be presented as meeting the college requirements. These are: 
first, Greece, with special reference to Greek life, literature, and art ; 
second, Rome, including the Teutonic invasions, down to A.D. 800; 
third, Germany, and fourth, France, each in their relations to medieval 
and modern Europe; fifth, England, especially in its social and pol- 
itical development; sixth, American history, including the elements of 
civil government; seventh, a year of intensive study on some limited 


field. It is specially recommended that, whichever two subjects be 
presented for admission, the others may be credited for advanced 


standing in coliege or university. 

With regard to these recommendations, I believe that the history 
of the United States should always be required, for reasons hardly 
needing statement, and that of the other topics two should be required, 
with at least a strong preference for Greece or Rome, because of their 
fundamental relation to modern life and thought. ‘They are not less 
important studies for those who do not have a college course in view. 
Not long ago I found in a Milwaukee high school a class in a modern 
language or science course reporting readings in the Iliad, which they 
were studying as literature in various translations. The teacher 
informed me that there was a noteworthy interest felt by the pupils in 
this study, and there can be no question of its value to them. 

The matter of credits for advanced standing is a difficult one to 
discuss apart from the consideration of individual institutions. I 
doubt the practicability of such credits in history excepting in rare 
cases where the work may have been exceptionally thorough; even in 
such cases it would probably be better to allow the extra history work 
to be substituted for some other requirement for admission than to let 
it entitle the applicant to advanced standing. 

The report further retommends that satisfactory evidence of 
written work done in the secondary school should have weight in 
determining the candidate’s preparation for college ; that such written 
work should include notes and digests of outside reading, written 
recitations upon special topics requiring the exercise of judgment, 
written parallels of periods and persons, brief investigations of local 
topics, and the preparation of historical maps. The final recommenda- 
tion is that entrance examinations be so framed as to test the judgment 
as well as the memory of the student. I think these recommendations 
will commend themselves to secondary schools and colleges alike, as 
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putting a larger responsibility upon the teacher and encouraging a 
better quality of work in teacher and pupil, as giving due credit to the 
schools for good work done, and as enabling college examiners to 
estimate more justly the quality of the preparation of applicants for 
admission. 


President Eaton was followed by Principal C. W. French, of 
the Hyde Park High School. 


PRINCIPAL C. W. FRENCH, HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL. 


It is somewhat embarrassing to stand before this audience and 
discuss a paper, which has not been read. Yet no one can doubt that 
President Adams would be in sympathy with any movement which 
tends to make the methods of history teaching more systematic and 
rational than they are at present, and it is not difficult to believe that 
he would indorse the general features of the report which is under 
consideration today. 

We all welcome most heartily every effort which tends to raise the 
standard of the secondary schools and to bring them into closer con- 
nection with the colleges. And it is certain that the appointment of 
such committees as have recently considered the purposes and meth- 
ods of work in the various departments of school life marks an epoch 
in educational history. 

There are certainly strong reasons for the investigation of our 
present methods of teaching history, for it must be admitted that in 
the past the work of our high schools in this department has been 
comparatively barren of results. There are numerous reasons for such 
inefficiency, but they may be all grouped under three heads: (1) 
mperfect aims, (2) imperfect methods, (3) imperfect system. 

The aim of history teaching is twofold: (1) to convey informa- 
tion, (2) to discipline the mind by cultivating the memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment, the power of expression and the moral and emotional 
natures. Many teachers have failed to appreciate this twofold purpose 
and have taught history merely as an information subject, and even 
in this case it is surprising how large a fund of ignorance, a class can 
store up in one or two years’ study. The more thoroughly we under- 
stand the true purpose of history teaching and the more fully we 
govern our teaching by it the more satisfactory will be our results. 
The work of these various conferences, the investigations of indi- 
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vidual teachers, and the discussions that are being carried on in our 
educational meetings all tend to the better understanding of proper 
methods and the more general adoption of them. 

But little progress has been made in removing the difficulty 
referred to in the third reason for the inefficiency of our history teach- 
ing. The system is still at fault, and it is to its rectification that the 
attention of educators is now generally directed. It is with this sub- 
ject that the reports of the Madison conference and the New Eng- 
land committee were largely concerned. In the past the courses pre- 
sented have been meager and their arrangement has been without 


system and wholly unscientific. While many claim that history is not 


and cannot be a science, all must admit that there is a science of 
investigation and presentation of historical materials and principles, 
which has been largely ignored in our school work. 

This science demands that there be a logical development of the 
subject through successive years by proper sequences and expansions, 
and that a practical uniformity of system be generally adopted. This 
work has been done in connection with the study of languages, ancient 
and modern, in mathematics, the natural sciences and to a consider- 
able extent in literature, but the necessity for it in history has hardly 
been recognized until recently. 

If the recommendations of the Madison conference could be gen- 
erally adopted, the difficulties would largely cease to exist. This 
report, with that of the New England committee, marks the greatest 
advance that has ever been made in the discussion of history teaching. 
Yet, while I am heartily in accord with the most of the recommenda- 
tions of the latter committee, there are some points in which I must 
differ. 

I believe it is generally admitted that the regular high school 
course and the college preparatory course ought not to differ mate- 
rially ; that the same course which lays the best foundation for future 
study ought also to lay the best foundation for future life; that no 
more broad and exhaustive work is needed in the one than in the 
other, and that the real aim of each is towards the acquisition of power 
rather than of knowledge solely. 

If it is granted that there is to be but one course for both classes 
of students, I would like to see the colleges require an equivalent of 
three years’ work in history on the basis of three recitations a week. 
And I would further urge that this work should practically cover the 
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important features of the world’s history and not of two or three coun- 
tries alone, as at present contemplated. 

The amount of work which a pupil must do in the first year of the 
high school absolutely forbids the addition of another subject. But it 
is possible to introduce a properly graded series of history courses at 
the beginning of the second year, which shall continue through the 
remaining three years. 

If we reduce the four years to three, it would seem to necessitate 
a rearrangement of the subjects as they appear in this report. If we 
are going to send our pupils out into the world with a knowledge 
of only two or three countries, they will be insufficiently equipped, and 
without the broad grasp of the subject which will fit them to enter 
the university or to go out into the world. I cannot agree with these 
gentlemen that general history ought to be eliminated from the high 
school courses. It seems to me that it ought to remain (1), because 
it gives a broad and comprehensive view of the development of 
human life and society; (2) because it enables the pupil to compare 
and correlate contemporaneous persons and events properly; (3) 
because it forms a broad basis for later and more specific study. 

President Adams, some years ago, wrote as follows upon the sub- 
ject: 

“The beginning of all organized knowledge is the acquisition of 
a certain number of facts and truths. These facts, moreover, must not 
be limited in range to a single portion of the subject we are to study. 
They must be comprehensive in their scope. ... We must know 
something of the heavens as a whole before we can well understand 
the double stars or even the moon. We shall be unable to explain 
the jubilant prosperity of a great and growing city unless we have 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the region of which that city 
is the political and commercial center. Thus we see that there is a 
certain necessary order of succession, an order which seems to be 
founded in the law so well formulated by Herbert Spencer, ‘There 
can be no correct idea of a part without a correct idea of the cor- 
relative whole.’ ”’ 

If general history takes up the second year, Greek and Roman 
history may be introduced into the third year, and the fourth year 
may be devoted to special topics and to intensive study. If general 
history must be omitted, there should be such an arrangement of courses 
and subjects that the proper sequences could be preserved. 
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It is doubtful if intensive study can be taken up with profit in 
secondary schools. Original work consists of three elements: dis- 
covery, criticism and interpretation. Discovery is of course out of the 
question, but it is possible that some students may work with credit 
along the lines of criticism and interpretation. For example, historic 
material might be studied in reference to the writer, his means of 
information, his character for sagacity and discernment, and his inter- 
ests, associations and affections, and upon the result of such investiga- 
tions a judgment might be formed in regard to the reliability of the 
author’s statements. Then possibly some features of the actual life of 
the times might be recreated by inference and logical deduction. 

If this work is done at all, it should be done largely in connection 
with American history, because original documents are easily procured 
in this department and because our schools, as a rule, do not adequately 
teach the history of our own country. I believe that the study of 
American history ought to be encouraged in all grades from the 
grammar, through the high school and the college. Any effort that 
is made in this direction will tend to raise the standard of scholarship 
as well as that of citizenship. 

While all must admit that it is desirable to lengthen and enrich 
our history courses, many will question its practicability. And the 
subject of ways and means is certainly a serious one. Time will not 
permit me to do more than to give a single suggestion. Colleges 
require for admission from four to eight years of foreign language 
work, from two to three years of mathematics, one year of English 
literature, and from six months to one year of history work. I know 
of students who have passed their examinations in history after three 
months’ work in class. It seems to me that such a system of require- 
ments is not properly correlated. Is there any reason why foreign 
languages should occupy from one-fourth to one-half of all the time 
given to preparation? Is it not a survival from an inferior civiliza- 
tion? Ought we not to have advanced farther beyond the standard 
of 1643, when Harvard College prescribed her admission requirements 
as follows: 

“When any scholar is able to understand Tully or such like clas- 
sical author extempore, and to make and speak true Latin in verse 
and prose, and to decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs 
in the Greek tongue, let him then and not before, be capable of 
admission to college.” 
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Why not admit a student to college with preparation in only one 
foreign language and make it possible, thereby, to put the study of 
history upon a scientific basis in the secondary schools? I believe 
our pupils would then go into the college and into the world with 
broader sympathies and greater power to cope with the great problems 
with which civilization and culture are sure to confront them. 


The question was then thrown open for general discussion. 


PRINCIPAL E, W. Coy, HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The last point that was made was one that I had in mind from the outset 
of this discussion. It is easy to say on occasions like this that the schools 
ought to give more time to this or to that subject, and I was wondering all the 
way along how it was to be done. I will say from my own observation that 
the teaching of history in the high schools has been as unsatisfactory as any 
subject we have to deal with. We have not time enough for it. I wish 
those who would give three or four years to history in the courses for the 
high school would sit down and make out a course of study and put it in. 
The Committee of Ten tried that experiment and the result was that when they j 
came to make out a programme on the basis of these recommendations they 
had more hours work than there were hours in the week. At the same time, I 
will acknowledge that we ought to have more time for history. How are we 
going to get it? I think there is no way of getting it except by prolonging 
the course of the high school. I am in favor of prolonging it downward. 


PRINCIPAL JNO. T. BUCHANAN, HIGH SCHOOL, Kansas City, Mo. 

The arguments made have been largely in support of the opinion 
that history ought to take a place in the daily curriculum as a subject 
for four years. Now, if these arguments are to have any weight, what is their 
potency if, instead of history, science, language, literature, or something else 
is to be substituted? Why in one breath should gentlemen say that history 
ought to be in the daily programme, and in the next say that something else 
might take its place? Iam in favor of alternatives, but not on the ground 
that history ought to be in the course for four years, and at the same time not 
be in. If history is of the importance that gentlemen on this floor would have 
us believe it is, then its place should not be supplanted by other subjects. 

But, Mr. President and gentlemen, is history of such preéminent impor- 
tance that it should take one-fourth of all a student's time during his career in 
high school? Our Latin friends claim a fourth for Latin ; our science friends, 
a fourth for science; our modern language friends, a fourth for French, and 
another fourth for German; our Greek friends want Greek to appear in the 
curriculum; English should have a place; mathematics a place. Now, if 
history be given the time that gentlemen appear to demand for it, some other 
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subject whose admirers deem equally as important as history, must be left out 
of the curriculum. Iam of the opinion that four years cannot be given to the 
study of history in the high school, and the integrity of the curriculum at the 
same time be maintained. 

My efforts in making out courses of study ought to give me some advantage 
as an expert; and my opinion is, that a course containing history for four 
years will do violence to some study equally as valuable. But, gentlemen, if 
you do not concur in this opinion, do as suggested by the speaker who has just 
preceded me (Mr. E. W. Coy), sit down, make out a satisfactory course of 
study which includes history for four years, and let us see it. 


PRINCIPAL H. L. BoLTWooD, EVANSTON (Ill.) HiGH SCHOOL. 

I think that the teachers in secondary schools are pretty unanimous in 
saying that the requirements for college are exceeding the hours at our dis- 
posal. The requirements already compel twenty recitations a week. We 
have been held pretty closely to the idea that we are not intensifying enough ; 
that we ought to concentrate on certain studies. Are two recitation periods a 
week enough to keep a subject well in mind? Is it better to recite twice a 
week or to recite five times a week with a corresponding reduction in time ? 

Going back to this question of extending the college course, thus involving 
a prolonging of the secondary school course, and prolonging the grammar 
school course, is it not a fact that somewhere we are making the mis- 
take of getting more information and less mental development? Did 
not the colleges of sixty years ago, with their narrow courses, produce 
a better average quality of men? I think that the colleges must 
accept from the schools thorough work in what is required and not mul- 
tiply the requirements any further. I believe that history is a desirable thing 
to be had; but the point has been well taken that in the public high schools 
we must provide for the great number of pupils who never will go to college. 
In any school there is a certain percentage of pupils whom it is a pleasure to 
teach. They like to learn. The colleges want that kind; but they are not 
going to get them asa whole. They are going to get the average boy and 
girl who need to be driven and need to be led in various ways; and they must 
not give us too much to do, or we shall send them with a little of everything 
and not well trained in anything. The colleges are anxious for higher work, 
but they must remember that some of these things must be postponed. Pro- 
fessors like mature pupils, of course; but there is wisdom in what the small 
boy said, ‘ There’s one thing God can’t do; he can’t make a two-year-old colt 
in a minute.” 


PRINCIPAL J. O. LESLIE, HIGH SCHOOL, Ottawa, III. 

A few weeks ago the board of education together with the teachers of our 
high school met together, and we discussed the difficulties of the situation. 
I set before the board of education the requirements of the colleges and asked 
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them what they would do about it. They are plain, practical men. They 
said we had too much to do. We require work that takes a great deal of 
time. Latin, physics and laboratory work cannot be done so as to get satis- 
factory results without taking a good deal of time. Neither can the student 
do good work in history without more time than the ordinary pupil has. 
We can give four year’s work in Latin, and three in Greek, French or Ger- 
man, together with the work in mathematics, science, literature and history 
usually required; but this amount cannot be materially increased without 
causing us serious difficulty. What bothers us is to meet the requirements of 
all the colleges. There is no difficulty in meeting the requirements of the 
University of this state (Illinois), neither have we had any trouble in meeting 
the requirements of the University of Michigan. But when it comes to meet- 
ing a// the requirements of a// the colleges, then we are in difficulty; and the 
colleges controlled by women cause us more trouble than all the others. If 
the colleges of the Northwest would make one uniform set of requirements, I 
believe they could be made reasonable enough so that we could meet them 
satisfactorily. 

PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

There is one suggestion to be emphasized. That is that the course might 
be extended downwards. If there is to be any solution of the congestion in 
the secondary schools it must be in breaking down the rigid barrier between 
the so-called higher education and primary education. There are primary 
schools in existence that have eight years of historical work — schools which 
begin history in the first grade and keep it up. This introduction of history 
into the primary grades has come almost entirely without help or pressure from 
the higher grades. It has come because the teachers in those grades felt the 
need of getting something more adjusted to the needs of the pupils, something 
more vital than the usual formal three Rs. I think it will be found that the 
interests of the high school and college would be furthered by devoting a part 
of their energies to seeing what can be done towards introducing history as a 
part of the regular work of the lower grades and in improving the methods of 
teaching history in the lower grades. We can’t pile everything into the 
secondary schocl ; we must find relief farther back. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
It was moved by Dean C. H. Thurber, of Morgan Park 


Academy, that a committee be appointed to consider the study 
of History and of College Entrance Requirements in History to 


report tomorrow. 
President W. S. Chaplin, of Washington University, moved 
the words, 


” 


to amend by substituting for the word “tomorrow 
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‘‘at the next regular meeting of the Association.” The amend- 
ment was accepted by Mr. Thurber, and the amended motion 
was adopted. 

At the suggestion of President Angell the motion was 
adopted that committees be appointed on nomination, and on 
time and place of meeting. 

The following were appointed as Committee on Nominations: 
President Henry Wade Rogers, Northwestern University ; Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain, Indiana State University; Professor John 
Dewey, University of Chicago; Principal W. A. Greeson, Grand 
Rapids High School, and President George S. Albee, Oshkosh 
Normal School. 

The following were appointed as Committee on Time and 
Place of Meeting: President Andrew S. Draper, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; President Joseph Swain, of Indiana State Uni- 
versity, and Principal W. H. Butts, of Michigan Military Acad- 
emy. 

President Harper then, on behalf of The University, invited 
all present to dine at the Haskell Museum Building at half past 
six o'clock. 

DINNER AT HASKELL MUSEUM. 


Delegates and other guests, to the number of about one hun- 
dred, assembled for dinner in the Haskell Museum at half past 
six. An elaborate dinner was served, after which toasts were 
responded to by representatives of the various states included in 
the Association. The exercises were pleasantly varied by songs 
by the University Glee Club. Most of the evening was occupied 
by the dinner and toasts, and the proposed reception at President 
Harper’s house was abandoned. 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 4, 1896. 


The association met at 10 A.M. in the Chapel, President 
Angell in the chair. The topic for the morning was introduced 
by President Richard H. Jesse, of the University of Missouri, in 


the following paper: 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A COLLEGE AND WHAT A 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


RICHARD H., JESSE. 

Great is the diversity in our secondary schools and colleges. 
This fact makes the subject assigned to me very difficult. The 
terms in which it is stated were prescribed. They restrict the 
question to what under present usage in this country constitutes 
a college and what a secondary school. In examining present 
conditions it is natural always to consider what features plainly 
are passing away, and what are developing. So far as possible I 
shall confine the question to the ten states represented in this 
association. What then in these states constitutes a college and 
what a secondary school ? 

If we go by names and accept labels it does not take much to 
constitute either. Some institutions that employ only one teacher 
in a rented building without library or apparatus claim to be 
high schools or academies; and some that have little besides the 
act of incorporation and a machine for the manufacture of degrees 
proclaim themselves to be colleges. An institution of higher 
learning was chartered in this country some years ago, and a 
board of trustees appointed. The board met, elected officers, 
conferred on each of its members the degree of LL.D., and 
adjourned sine die, never to reassemble again. About this inter- 
esting institution we may not now linger for the reason that it 
was not established in the territory of these ten states, and for 
the additional reason that it was not a college or secondary school 
but a university. While no institution known to me in the terri- 
tory of the association has quite reached this standard some have 
made thereto a reasonable and hopeful approach. 

We can scarcely study an animal ora plant without con- 
sidering the enemies that prey upon it. So also with institu- 
tions of learning. One of the deadliest enemies of the honest 
274 
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secondary school is the spurious college; and let me remark 
without offensive epithet that most of our universities, my own 
among the number, perhaps of necessity for the present, are 
doing much of their work in the college field; while many of 
them by low standards of admission to law and medicine are 
accepting students that should be in the secondary schools. 
All this is wrong and in the interest of fair dealing it should be 
remedied as soon as possible. It would be a Godsend to our sec- 
ondary schools if the spurious colleges could be reduced in title 
or, where that proves impossible, strangled ; and it is most unfor- 
tunate that so much work in our universities should be a dupli- 
cation of what the colleges offer. 

The secondary is older than the elementary school as at pres- 
ent organized, and older than either the college or the university. 
It antedates, indeed, by several centuries the oldest of the Euro- 
pean universities. Inthe United States these schools are divided 
into public and private. The Commissioner of Education in his 
report for 1892—3 counts about 1400 of the private and of the pub- 
lic some 2800. It is surprising to find that according to his statis- 
tics these two classes of institutions, one of which is twice as 
numerous as the other, are almost equal to each other in prop- 
erty and material possessions. In attendance the difference is 
greater. To the private schools he assigns some 100,000 stu- 
dents and to the public 130,000. The chief aim of the private 
secondary school is to get students ready for college, its subordi- 
nate aim to fit them for life; while in the public high school the 
chief aim is to fit students for life and preparation for college is 
subordinate. It may be remarked in passing that the private 
schools, adapting themselves so far as possible to the colleges, 
have had little influence upon requirements for admission to the 
freshman class. Onthe other hand the public high schools, aim- 
ing primarily at preparation for life, have been and are still forc- 
ing the colleges to revise materially their entrance requirements. 
In this way the masses of the people are compelling our insti- 
tutions of higher learning to greater breadth and liberality. 
May the process go on and by going gather strength. In the 
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East the chief dependence of the colleges is upon the private 
fitting schools and the endowed academies; in the West the state 
universities at least rely chiefly upon the public high schools. 

To secure unquestioned recognition a secondary school should 
have at least these things: 

1. Well arranged courses of study, the last four years of 
which are devoted chiefly to Latin, Greek, French, German, 
English, history, algebra, geometry, and science. 

2. A sufficient number of well-trained teachers. 

3. Sufficient equipment, consisting of a library, suitable rooms, 
and a laboratory or laboratories. 

In many places music, drawing, manual training, bookkeep- 
ing, gymnastics, etc., are added. These are desirable additions, 
but provision for proper instruction in the nine subjects men- 
tioned above is enough to establish a valid claim to the title of 
secondary school. A number of questions may reasonably be 
asked as to these essentials. 

1. Is it necessary that the courses be always four years 
long? May they not be six or three years long? I would 
answer yes to both questions. Some private or church fitting 
schools give courses six years long, but they generally take boys at 
about ten years of age and give some studies of elementary grade. 
On the other hand some fairly good high schools have courses 
only three years long, but in such cases until proof of excellence is 
furnished the presumption is always against them. Some of 
them have been built up by adding to the elementary grades first 
one year, and then another, and then a third. In such cases the 
lengthening of the courses to four years is generally to be 
expected. These defective institutions might oftentimes be pro- 
perly included in lists of specific secondary schools, but for their 
sakes the definition should not be cut down. 

2. Is it essential that both Latin and Greek should be taught ? 
May not one or even both of them be left out? and may not 
modern languages be omitted? Is it absolutely necessary to 
teach science? Some schools of respectable quality do not teach 
Greek. A few of unquestionable merit omit both Latin and 
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Greek. Many of them omit modern languages and some teach 
no science at all. But the question how much may be omitted 
without sacrifice of title is like the question how many limbs may 
be removed froma man without loss of life. Most of our univer- 
sities in their lists of approved schools include some that have 
courses only three years long, and many that teach no Greek and 
many again that leave out modern languages; but most of these 
schools are struggling forward and will ina few years repair their 
temporary defects. With hundreds of high schools and acade- 
mies that meet fully the essentials as stated above, and with a 
constant tendency towards this standard on the part of even the 
defective, I dare not set the definition lower. Chicago alone has 
fourteen high schools that more than meet the terms ofthe defi- 
nition, and that have enrolled over 8000 pupils. For sufficient 
reasons we all know how to make exceptions to any rule or 
definition. 

Many of our secondary schools teach political economy, and 
in the elementary grades civil government has become a charac- 
teristic. 1 would that in both subjects the instruction could be so 
broadened as to include something of social ethics. In my opin- 
ion it is highly important to teach carefully the duties of life that 
arise from its greater relations—such duties as come from the 
relations of parent and child, husband and wife, neighbor and 
neighbor, citizen and muncipality, citizen and state, corporation 
and general public, etc. The state and its organization and our 
relations to it should be a part of a larger questicn. Minute 
inquiries into the foundation of ethics, and the basis of right and 
wrong might be avoided. I do not forget that in teaching 
punctuality, regularity, order, industry, good behavior, and the 
facing of recurring responsibilities our schools are already culti- 
vating the very roots of morality. Nevertheless this invaluable 
training might receive a good supplement in the formal teach- 
ing of those duties that arise from the greater relations of life. 
It is a gratuitous assumption that children coming from house- 


holds of limitation get unconsciously and intuitively proper con- 
ceptions of these duties. 
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As a result of personal experience let me plead for a larger 
use in our secondary schools of the library and laboratory, and 
for a wider reading of the masterpieces of English and American 
literature, with a minimum of talk on the part of the instructor. 
In my opinion the best teacher of literature is one whose head 
and heart are full of the subject and whose mouth is prone to 
silence. There is a tendency to launch small portions of liter- 
ature upon a stream of teachers’ talk. In the presence of the 
masterpieces of our literature the wisest and best of us should 
let our words be few. If facts about science be the aim, a text- 
book with a few experiments at the lecture counter far excels 
the laboratory, but the laboratory cultivates habits of mind that 
in the range of studies are of greater importance than any num- 
ber of scientific facts. A library in charge of a librarian should 
be recognized as an essential part of every secondary school. 
The librarian should do nothing but keep the books and help 
the pupils in their investigations. The library is the laboratory 
and the librarian the laboratory assistant for work in language, 
literature and history. 

By college I mean in this paper an institution for academic 
instruction based upon the secondary schools. To secure unques- 
tioned recognition a college must have in my judgment at least 
these things: (1) Respectable requirements for entrance to the 
Freshman class; (2) courses of study well arranged, four years’ 
long, and embracing Latin, Greek, French, German, English, 
mathematics, history, political economy, philosophy, physics, 
chemistry, and biology; (3) at least eight good instructors 
who devote their whole time to teaching in the Freshman or 
higher classes the subjects named above; (4) a good library 
and suitable buildings, including three laboratories well-equipped, 
at least for undergraduate work, in the sciences named above ; (5) 
income enough to maintain well the instruction and the equip- 
ment. 

Some questions may reasonably be asked. 

1. Are eight teachers indispensable? 

2. Would it not be possible to omit political economy, teach 
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history with the languages, and confine science to physics and 
chemistry ? 

3. Is a college to lose its title because it maintains a prepar- 
atory department? 

4. How much endowment and income are necessary? 

. What are respectable requirements for admission? 
. May not other subjects be taught? 

I have known good college work to be done with six pro- 
fessors, without political economy or biology, and with the teach- 
ing of history combined with that of the languages, but it was 
done with great exertion, and such instances should be counted 


only as exceptions. 

In answer to questions three and four let me remark that in 
the state of New York the regents who control such matters 
will not license a college that supports a preparatory depart- 
ment or that has courses of study less than four years long or 
that owns less than $500,000 worth of property;* in Michigan 
the requirement is $50,000; in Ohio and Nebraska $5000; and 
in other states, so far as I know, nothing at all is demanded in 
money or in guarantee. But in New York the cost of living 
and the expense of building are higher than they are in the 
West, while the rate of interest is lower. People in New York 
consider themselves lucky if they get 5 per cent. interest on a 
safe investment. The president of one of the best of our Mis- 
souri colleges told me recently that his trustees never invested a 
dollar at less than 8 per cent. In view of the higher rate of 
interest and the smaller cost of living and of building in the 
West, I am tempted to say that $250,000 amounts to as much for 
the establishment and maintenance of a college in any one of 
our ten states as $500,000 does in New York. If the sum be 
raised to $300,000 | will go immediately into dogmatic asser- 
tion. 


The Regents of the state of New York, other conditions being fulfilled, license a 
college whose course is three years long, provided that it requires a four years’ high 
school course for entrance, or a college that requires for entrance only three years in 
the high school, provided that its own course is four years long. In other words, they 


recognize seven years as constituting a good term of secondary and college education. 
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It should be remembered, however, that no minimum is safe. 
No institution can maintain itself that does not do more than meet 
minimum conditions. Even in determining the number of neces- 
sary teachers some margin should be left for the inevitable 
presence of the feeble minded. No minimum is continuously 
maintained anywhere. Recognition of it therefore must be 
temporary and provisional. 

The absence of a preparatory department should be con- 
sidered as characteristic of a genuine college, but it does not 
follow that the title should be, denied to every institution that 
has such a department. There are exceptions to nearly all 
rules. In applying this one some note should be taken of the 
condition of secondary education in the adjacent territory. 
Where this division of education is well established as it is in 
New York with its 520 high schools and academies under the 
supervision of the regents we would all agree that the mainte- 
nance of a preparatory department should be taken as proof of 
low educational standards and views; but in places where sec- 
ondary education is wretchedly organized, as it is in many parts 
of the West, the temporary maintenance of a preparatory 
department should not debar from recognition an institution 
that is doing real college work. 

Question five, in reference to requirements for entrance, it is 
difficult to answer specifically. Indeed where there is such 
variety in the matter involved no answer is worth very much. 
Personally I lean to the Stanford system with some modifica- 
tions. I would require for all courses three years of English, 
three of mathematics and two of history. Then I would arrange 
the other units to be offered in groups suitable for the A.B., the 
Ph.B., or the science course. I would take care also that the 
total amount offered should not be distributed over more than 
half a dozen different subjects. With these modifications I 
favor in general the Stanford system, which thus changed comes 
fairly close to that adopted by the University of Chicago. But 
this is merely a personal opinion. 

For examinations conducted by people that have no personal 
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knowledge of the students I have little respect. Where no 
better way of admission to the Freshman class can be found such 
examinations are possibly necessary; but the people that can 
best measure the attainments of the student in knowledge and in 
power are his teachers inthesecondary schools. I therefore believe 
that it is far better for the colleges to satisfy themselves respect- 
ing these schools and to accept without hesitation the judgment 
of such of them as can be safely approved. In some states the | 
examination papers are written under the supervision of the 
teachers, but are read by strangers. This I hold to be an unfor- 
tunate method. The pupil ought to be examined by the people 
that have taught him, and that know him, and it is wise for the 
colleges when satisfied of the excellence of any school to accept 
its guarantee of its graduates. The Missouri University has 
created as a permanent part of its organization the office of 
Examiner of Schools. This gentleman receives his salary and 
traveling expenses from the university. We find it wonderfully 
stimulating to the schools themselves. This fact alone would 
make the service ultimately pay for itself very handsomely. 

In determining what are proper requirements for admission 
to college the secondary schools, in my opinion, have a perfect 
right to be heard. It is hard to establish healthy sympathy and 
confidence until the colleges are willing to admit cheerfully: this 
proposition and to act accordingly. 

Iowa has, within the last two or three years, through her 
State Teachers’ Association, done some valuable work in class- 


ifying her colleges and in fixing reasonable requirements for 
entrance. Stimulated by her example, the State Teachers’ 
Association of Missouri has appointed a committee of nine 
members, of which I have the honor to be chairman, and to 
which my friend and colleague, Chancellor Chaplin, of Wash- 
ington University, and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and six others belong. This committee is to report 


what, in our opinion, it takes to constitute a college, and what 
are reasonable demands for admission thereto, and to prepare 
such programmes of study for secondary schools as will lead 
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to closer union between them and the colleges of the state. This 
report will be made next June. There is reason to believe that 
it will be adopted by an overwhelming majority. There will be 
no attempt to classify the colleges. The only division attempted 
will be that between the real and the spurious. We have been 
much aided by what has been done in Iowa, and are ambitious 
enough to hope to improve upon it. A similar movement in 
every state would be productive of good. But instead of these 
local efforts it might be well for this association to appoint a 
commission of at least one member from each state to answer 
such questions as Iowa and Missouri have proposed. 

May not the college do more than is outlined above? May 
it not teach astronomy and other sciences, and several languages 
not mentioned, and particularly may it not do graduate work? 
To all of these questions, except the last, I would unhesitatingly 
answer yes. As to graduate work, let me remark that there are 
at least two kinds, one general, leading in most places to a 
master’s degree, and the other professional, leading to Ph.D., 
and other degrees in law, medicine, engineering, etc. No study 
in any department is graduate in character except it be based 
upon good academic training. In my opinion the colleges may 
reasonably offer graduate work, general in character, and round- 
ing out education to an orb of greater diameter, but they should 
not attempt even in academic studies that which is professional. 
This should be left to the universities, in spite of the fact that 


they now occupy constantly and most unfortunately the whole 


college field. 

The first two years in college are really secondary in 
character. I always think of the high school and academy as 
covering the lower secondary period and the Freshman and 
Sophomore year at college as covering the upper secondary 
period. Until so much at least of academic training has been 
received, higher education, in my opinion, does not really begin. 

In the secondary period, and in at least the Freshman and 
Sophomore years of the college, not only are the studies almost 
identical, but the character of the teaching is the same. The 
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chief function of the instructor is to teach well what has been 
discovered and arranged, and thereby to form mind and char- 
acter. Naturally such instructors would have fine opportunities 
for writing school and college text-books. Original research, 
while not denied them, is a subordinate end. With the real 
university professor, on the contrary, the chief aim should be to 
teach methods of original investigation, and to employ them in 
actual research. As the writer was educated under the elective 
system from the beginning to the end of his school life, and never 
saw a curriculum in operation until he was thirty years old, it goes 
without saying that he favors the elective system in secondary 
schools and in colleges. Experience, however, shows that some 
restrictions are wise, the liberty increasing and the restrictions 
diminishing as the student makes progress. If we are to enjoy 
the best results in the college, and also in the university, greater 
attention must be paid to the professional training of teachers for 
these institutions. Unfortunately pedagogy is reverenced chiefly 
in our elementary public schools. In our academies, colleges 
and universities such studies are regarded generally with indiffer- 
ence and sometimes with contempt, and it is not yet thoroughly 
recognized that there is really a science of education. As the 
colleges train masters for the secondary schools we cannot hope 
for order and sympathy and the best results throughout our 
educational system until some knowledge of the science of edu- 
cation and of the theory and art of teaching are required of 


every applicant for a position as teacher everywhere. 


Finally, the general question arises whether each state should 
not exercise some supervision over its private and denomina- 
tional schools and colleges. New York does this. It would 
be a blessing, I think, if every state had a board of education 
consisting of, let us say, the superintendent of public schools, 
the president of the state university, the president of one of 
the state normal schools, the superintendent in one of the 
larger cities, the principal of an endowed academy, the presi- 
dent of a denominational college, and the principal of one 
of the larger public high schools, said board to have power 
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to grant charters to colleges and academies, and to super- 
vise those already incorporated, and to deprive them of their 
privileges and titles when they cease to deserve them. In 1893 
the Board of Regents in the state of New York took their char- 
ters from several feeble colleges, and put two more on probation. 
This was good work for a single year. 

The most interesting questions are those which pertain to 
the inner and higher life of secondary schools and colleges. 
These I have wholly neglected. Believing that thus I was 
meeting your wishes, I have confined my treatment of the sub- 
ject to the external and formal side. Time rather than interest 


is wanting to speak of that spirit and life in school and college 


which alone make questions of outward classification, organiza- 
tion and management worthy of consideration. 


The paper was discussed as follows: 


PRINCIPAL E. W. Coy, Cincinnati, O. 

I concur fully with the gentleman who has just addressed you in 
his opening statement respecting the difficulty of defining a secondary 
school and what I have to say will relate especially to the secondary 
school rather than the college. We speak of childhood and youth 
and manhood, but I think it will be difficult for any of us 
to tell just where childhood ends and where youth begins 
and where youth ends and manhood begins. And so_ in 
the case of secondary education. The course of education may be 
compared better to the upward slope of an inclined plane than to pro- 
gress by abrupt steps. There is no place along that inclined plane 
where you can draw a line and say elementary education ends here 
and secondary begins, or secondary education ends here and higher 
education begins. We look in vain to find anything like a definition 
of the secondary school. I think we have drawn the terms primary, 
secondary and superior or higher education from European sources. 
They hardly apply to our conditions and they hardly apply to Euro- 
pean conditions, except as we pass from secondary to higher educa- 
tion. It seems to me that it is a matter not simply of the subjects 
studied, but that there is really a psychological basis the foundation 
of this distinction, that there is a difference not alone in the subject 
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but a vital difference in method between what is properly elementary 
education and what is properly secondary education and what is pro- 
perly higher education. This term has been used somewhat carelessly 
in thiscountry. I looked over some of the reports of our commis- 
sioner of education to see what he has said about secondary educa- 
tion, and I find in the report of 1880 that “secondary instruction is an 
expression of somewhat vague meaning in the United States, compre- 
hending all instruction in other than elementary schools and that given 
in the collegiate departments of universities, colleges and professional 
schools.” In the report of 1881 we find nearly the same language 
used. In the report of 1891-2 the commissioner says, “the exact place 
of the secondary school has not been definitely determined.” Dr. 
Harris says, “this is the characteristic of primary or elementary instruc- 
tion, that it must take the world of human learning in fragments and 
fail to see the inter-communication of things. The education in high 
schools and academies, which we call secondary education, begins to 
correct this inadequacy of elementary education; it begins to study 
processes ; it begins to see how things and events are produced; it 
begins to study causes and productive forces.” 

I think that is about as far as we have gone up tc this point in 
defining what a secondary school is. The same subject may belong 
both to the primary and to the secondary school. While geometry, for 
instance, is classed among secondary studies, there is a phase of geome- 
try study that belongs in the primary school. 

So with the sciences, so with history for instance. History is both 
a primary study and a secondary study and a study in the higher 
department. The learning of stories connected with history, the read- 
ing of biographies belong to elementary schools. What is the dif- 
‘ference between this work of the elementary school and of the second- 


ary school? It seems to me that the work of the primary school 


appeals primarily to the powers of observation, to the perceptive facul- 
ties to the memory, and to the imagination. Wedo not mean that 
the pupil does not begin to reason very early, but that the reason is 
appealed to very little in the elementary stage. When we come tothe 
secondary school we present subjects in a different way and appeal to 
reason, judgment and the reflective powers and only in a secondary 
way to the perceptive powers. When we go higher than this, we have 
still a different kind of instruction and different method appealing to 
still different powers. 
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The paper has laid down very specifically the studies that seem to 
be desirable for the secondary schools. It may be interesting to com- 
pare those with the studies recommended by the Committee of Ten. 
The Committee of Ten recommends: (1) languages — Latin, Greek, 
English, German, French and locally, Spanish; (2) mathematics — 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry; (3) general history and the 
intensive study of special epochs; (4) natural history — including 
descriptive astronomy, meterology, botany, zoélogy, physiology, 
geology and ethnology, most of which subjects may be conveniently 
grouped under the title of physical geography ; and (5) physics and 
chemistry. ‘The Committee of Ten assent to this list, both for what it 
includes and for what it excludes. 

I have copied off the course of study in one of the great German 
secondary schools in order that we might also compare that with the 
report. It begins with boys of from nine to ten years of age and con- 
tinues for nine years. This course begins with religion, German, 
Latin, Greek, French, Hebrew, English, Italian, history and geogra- 
phy, mathematics, physical and natural sciences, gymnastics, drawing, 
singing, writing. ‘Those are about the subjects pursued ordinarily in 
the German gymnasium. 

It seems to me that, while the requirement recommended by the 
paper is very excellent as a maximum, and many of our high schools 
can meet, I think, all of the requirements of that report, it might be 
well to suggest a minimum. ‘There are many high schools in the 
country that cannot at all come up to the requirements of that report, 
and might it not be well to suggest what may be omitted and the 
school still be classed as a secondary school ? I would suggest in the 
first place as sciences, for the secondary school, botany, zodlogy, phys- 
iology, physics and chemistry, and as a minimum course, Latin, 
English, history, algebra, geometry, botany or zodlogy and physics or 
chemistry. That will omit the modern languages. ‘There are a great 
many respectable high schools doing good work that cannot teach 
French and German. Greek I dislike very much to drop, but you will 
find a large number of very respectable high schools that do not and 
cannot, under the present circumstances, teach Greek. I submit 
whether it would not be well, in addition to the full requirement of the 
paper, to fix also some minimum, so that teachers in a school that does 
this minimum of work, may be considered as teachers in secondary 
schools. I have retained one language, Latin. No pupil ought to go 
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from school without a knowledge of some language besides his own. 
Latin is the most desirable for those pupils to know. 

One word in regard to the length of the high school course. I 
know of no good reason why the course of our high schools in our 
large cities, and perhaps outside, should not begin earlier than it does. 
I know that what is attempted as a substitute for that is to put part of 
the work that belongs to the high school in schools below the high 
school. In my judgment that does not meet the case. I should like 
to see the experiment tried of cutting the twelve years of our public 
school life through the elementary and the high school into two equal 
divisions. Let there be six years of elementary study and six years of 
high school or secondary school work. It is not well to put these 
advanced studies into the lower schools for two reasons. In the first 
place it is easier to get well equipped teachers for the high schools 
than to get well equipped teachers for the elementary schools. Teach- 
ers in the high school ought to have a college education. We do not 
recognize that fact in regard to the teachers in the lower schools. 
In the second place teachers who have spent their time mainly 
in this elementary instruction and have their faces turned in that 
direction, cannot easily adapt themselves to the changed method of 
instruction necessary in the secondary and more advanced schools. 
Those of us who have been connected with the large high schools 
know that the promotion of teachers from the lower grades into the 
high schools has many disadvantages. It takes a long time to change 
method, and I am confident that the best thing to do is to begin the 
high school work two years below where it now begins, and I believe 
it can be done. 


PRESIDENT A. S. DRAPER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

Mr. President: It must have been in an hour of even unwonted 
weakness that I consented to participate in the discussion of this 
involved and technical question. It is not a field into which I would 
naturally have entered, for it is well known to the people who know 
anything of me that I lay no claim to special information touching the 
“technique” of education. After what we heard last evening, from 
very high authority, it would seem to be unfashionable to be an 
“expert.” Indeed it seems to have become my mission in life to stand 
by the patient who is being treated by an “expert,” as his next friend, 
and see that the dose is one which he can stand. 
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I do not suppose it was expected that anyone would present a 
definite answer to the question. President Jesse has come as near the 
impossible as anyone could be expected to do. That is doubtless 
owing to the fact that he hails from the great state of Missouri, of 
which we heard such wonderful things last night. I read President 
Jesse’s paper with a great deal of interest before I came here, and I 
marked some passages for comment, but I find that he has eliminated 
them. 

Generally speaking, I suppose it may be said that the mission of 
the elementary school is to train the child so that he may help him- 
self, become self-supporting and be a safe citizen of the state; that 
the mission of the high school and college is to train the pupil so 
that he may reach out and take hold of the higher things of life, and 
exert an influence upon people and affairs about him, and that the 
great work of the university is to engage in original research and add 
to the amount of the world’s information. I am, of course, well aware 
that these definitions are open to criticism, but, roughly speaking, | 
suppose they would hold good. 

We cannot tell just where the high school course is to end and the 
college course commence. We all believe that they are continuous 
and ought to be uninterrupted, but the differing circumstances of dif- 
ferent communities will have much to do with fixing the point where 
the high school course shall stop and the college course begin. ‘That 
point will be advanced higher and still higher as communities grow in 
size and increase in knowledge, in culture, in means, and in all of the 
instrumentalities for educational development and progress. A high 
school in the city of Chicago, with several hundred pupils and twenty 
or thirty teachers, must necessarily be a very different institution from 
a high school in the southern part of the state of Illinois, with fifty or 
seventy-five pupils and three or four teachers. It is not for us to 
unduly commend the one or do anything that will discourage the 
other. Perhaps both may be equally deserving of commendation. It 
is for this association to do what it can to assist both. 

No one is responsible for this condition of things. It is the 
inevitable result of natural conditions; and the college which meets 
the work of the more lowly high school, and does what it can to 
stimulate and encourage that institution, is none the less a college 
than the one whose fetich is advanced entrance requirements, but 
which commonly has a door somewhere through which anyone can 
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get into some department of the institution. If I am not right about 
this then it is only within very recent years that the great universities 
of the country came to be colleges at all. 

In the course of the discussion this morning there has been refer- 
ence to the work of the colleges and secondary schools in the New 
England and Middle States as compared with similar work here. 
There is a difference in this work in the different sections, in conse- 
quence of early differences in organization and purposes which are 
historic. The public high school in the East was organized with spe- 
cial reference to taking the students from the grammar schools and 
fitting them for the duties of life, and not with a view of preparing 
them for college, for the vety good reason that the ground was already 
occupied by private fitting schools. Of course the logic of events 
has been against these private fitting schools and many of them have 
ceased to exist. All have ceased to occupy the relative position 
which they once did, and the public high schools have come to take 
their places as college preparatory schools. The public high school 
in the West never traveled over that road. From the beginning it 
was intended that it should not only prepare for life work, but fit for 
college as well. This fact has had a very important bearing upon the 
development of secondary school work in the East and in the West, 
and I am bound to say that in the end it will prove true that the 
advantage was with us in consequence of that fact. 

I have heard with great pleasure the comments of the writer of 
the paper, and others, upon the relatively perfect school organization 
and the excellent work which is being done for secondary and higher 
education in the state of New York, It is my deliberate judgment — 
that the state of New York exercises more authoritative direction 
over all branches of educational work and has a more perfect school 
organization than any other state in the Union; and it is needless for 
me to add that I think that healthy and rapid educational develop- 
ment is largely dependent upon these things. 

This leads me to one other thought and with that I will be con- 
tent. While probably it was not expected that there would be any 
very definite answer to the question under consideration, but rather 
that it should arouse thought, stir up intellectual energy, provoke 
discussion and provide the means for intellectual dissipation, still I 
think that one thing may be very definitely said. There is one step 


we might take, and take with confidence. By our plan of government 
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authoritative supervision of all educational matters is left to the sev- 
eral states. It was not given over to the general government at the 
time of the adoption of the constitution, and has never since been. 
It rests with the law-making powers of the states. It cannot be exer- 
cised by subdivision of the states except where the right to do so has 
been specially delegated by the state legislatures. 

We recognize as a college any institution which has the authority 
to confer the time honored collegiate degrees. ‘These degrees may 
well be made to form a common basis of operations and a bond of 
union between all branches of collegiate work throughout the state, 
or indeed throughout the world. It is entirely within the province of 
the law-making power of each state to give or to withhold from local 
institutions the right to confer these degrees, and thus to protect 
them from dishonor and establish the firm foundations of collegiate 
work. No power but the state can do this. They tell us that in lowa 
the State Teachers’ Association is engaged in determining what shall 
be the basis of collegiate work. It is a courageous undertaking, and 
they are worthy of all honor for undertaking it, but after they have 
come to a determination they are powerless to enforce their conclu- 
sions. The legislature of lowa can, and probably will, do so for them. 
The legislature can sav what institutions shall have authority to con- 
fer collegiate degrees, and the legislature can punish the officers of 
any institution which presumes to do so without its authority. It can 
punish any institution for using the name “college” or “university” 
without its sanction. It can determine what institutions within the 
state are of sufficient strength and character, which of them have 
courses of study sufficiently broad and have competent instructional 
forces to execute those courses of study so as to justify giving them 
the right to confer the time honored college degrees upon the satis- 
factory completion of the courses prescribed. 

This work, of course, cannot be done by the politicans. It can 
be done by constituting state educational boards and officers, with 
adequate authority to act in the matter under the public eye and in 
the name of the state. Cannot we take a long step forward in the 
way of leading the North Central States to take this course? And 
shall we not thereby find a more speedy and conclusive answer to 
the question under consideration than can be found in any other 


way ? 
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PRINCIPAL J. W. ForD, PILLSBURY ACADEMY: 

I had the pleasure of reading President Jesse’s paper about a week 
ago, and took just as much pleasure in hearing it read this morning. It 
is full and exhaustive, covering the whole subject, and asking just the 
questions which a listener would wish to ask, and also making clear 
answers to these questions. 

There is little left for me to do but to retraverse the ground, and 
enforce some things of which he spoke in a passing way. However, I 
want to add a little to what he said, emphasizing a few points. I may 
take exceptions to some views presented in the paper; but, for the 
most part, I am in hearty accord with President Jesse’s presentation of 
the subject. 

“What constitutes a college?” ‘What constitutes a secondary 
school?” It is a matter of common experience that these terms are 
not clearly defined, and we are in danger of using them as we read the 
labels upon the druggist’s bottles and jars without actually knowing 
the properties of the contents. 

I prefer to speak upon the second half of the subject: ‘“ What 
constitutes a secondary school ?”” The question becomes more definite 
and easier if we put it in another form: ‘‘ What studies should be 
included in the work of the four years that immediately precede 
entrance to the institutions we call colleges, and what should be the 
methods of study and instruction ?” 

I believe myself that the course in such schools should be at least 
four years long. I believe every teacher of the secondary schools would 
be glad to have a four years’ course. ‘The fact is that we cannot do 
the work we are expected to do in three years. We are crowded in 
four years. I believe every secondary school should have a four years’ 
course after the completion of English Grammar, Arithmetic, and 
United States History, except that United States History might be 
taken up for intensive study in the last part of the course. I am 
satisfied with the way the course is laid out by President Jesse. With 
reference to the teachers, it seems to me that this is a matter that will 
have to be touched ina gentle way. I think there is a cure for our 
poor teachers in secondary schools. I think it was President Angell 
who said that a teacher should at least have a higher training than 
that he was called upon to give. This means a great deal. I have felt 
that I never wanted men“or women to teach under me who were not 
college graduates, and if they had enjoyed a university education, I 
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would prefer them. Why? Simply because a man should have been 
taught to investigate and discover in order to teach. It gives him a 
breadth of view which leads him to compare and interpret and also 
guide in a way that no other man can. I would not accept even a 
normal graduate as a teacher, unless he had had the right sort of 
teaching in connection with or prior to his normal training. Just add 


a year of pedagogy to some lower training and that does not make a 


teacher. He must have first the fact, and then he must have the 
scientific reason for the fact, and then he should have also, if possible, 
the method of discovery. 

This is ideal. It ought to be carried out as far as possible, if we 
are to make secondary education truly scientific and properly prepara- 
tory for college education. The governments of the various states can 
regulate this matter. I believe they will have to do it. In the state 
of Minnesota something is being done in that direction which will, I 
believe, prove efficient. 

As the writer of the paper suggested, there should be laboratories in 
every secondary school. In physics, in chemistry, and in botany the 
work should be partly laboratory work. I believe that in the secondary 
school there should always be a text-book in these subjects, even with 
excellent teachers. It seems to me that the student in the secondary 
school will perceive the facts more quickly, if he has the text-book as a 
basis than if he is given a mere outline. I have seen hopeless 
instances of the outline method, when it seemed that the class might 
have done well with any good book. In the subject of botany, a 
student in the secondary school should be required not only to pursue 
the work of the text-book but to prepare a herbarium with from thirty 
to fifty specimens carefully mounted. In chemistry it seems to me 
that the work ought to be largely laboratory work, after the method of 
college work. I know of no reason why it should not be so. In 
Pillsbury Academy, students make formal recitations one hour a day 
for two days in the week, and spend two hours a day in the laboratory 
the other three days. 

In the study of history the student should be required to consult 
several authors upon the same subject, and should become familiar with 
the common sources of information by using them. 

I would like to emphasize a reference made in the paper regarding 
the teaching of the ethics of the higher relations of life. Certainly tl.e 
idea of right should be made familiar. ‘The student should be required 
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to be honest in his work and to regard the rights of others. ‘There 
might be a difference of opinion with regard to the basis of ethics. 
This need not be discussed. We must insist on doing right, because 
this does not injure others and because it will lead others not to injure 
us. In a word, put it upon a purely utilitarian basis, if need be, 
namely, that it pays. In the regular school work we cannot help 
teaching ethics. Punctuality, regular attention to duty, courtesy, all 
beget ethical habits and lead the boy to inquire after right in larger 
relations. We must not think that we can educate a boy’s mind on 
Monday and Tuesday, his body on Wednesday and his conscience on 
Sunday. The brain and conscience must be educated together. We 
should be honest as teachers, and always give a boy’s motive fair con- 
sideration. We should seek to make our boys honest in their athletic 
contests, even when their opponents are dishonest. 

I think that a great deal can be done in secondary schools towards 
making our young people intelligent upon the questions of the day. 
Boys and girls begin to think early. A boy of twelve wants to know 
**What the Government is,” and one still younger asks whether the 
Superintendent of Public Schools owns all the schoolhouses and pays 
the teachers. 

I agree with President Jesse that in presenting specimens of fine 
English literature the teacher’s words should be few; but I have always 
found it very helpful to present occasionally to the whole school, a 
brief statement of the salient features of current topics. Students ask 
where they can learn more, and so acquire, what we all most highly 
prize, the disposition to investigate. The opening of the Atlanta 
Exposition, the passage of the Anti-Prize-Fight Bill in Texas, the 
Monroe Doctrine have recently furnished me subjects for such state- 
ments. 

I want to touch upon a differentiation of teaching in the secondary 
schools which President Jesse put into his manuscript, but omitted in 
reading. Wherever the state pays for secondary schools, it ought to 
put into them manual training. I think manual training ought to be 
put in because it is good economy for the state to put it in. I do not 
know as I would put it in as a substitute for every language. I would 
take out all the foreign languages except one from one course, and put 
in a certain amount of manual training. Because the state pays for it, 
the state ought to spend its money where the money will serve the state 
best. I have spent a good many years of my life trying to teach Latin. 
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I honor it and fully appreciate its disciplinary value, and yet for all of 
that I have dragged so many boys through four years of it who ought 
never to have begun, that my conscience troubles me at times. Here 
is a boy who can draw. He has a gift for it; he knows whether a thing 
is square when he looks at it. That boy ought to have a chance to work 
along his natural bent, because it will pay best; he will make a better 
man, he will respect himself more, and serve the community better. 
We have too many poor lawyers, poor physicians, who are abusing our 
bodies, too many poor teachers, who are abusing the minds of the 
young. The beginnings of education in secondary schools turn them 
towards the learned professions. 

But contractors everywhere complain that they cannot find com- 
petent woodworkers, steam fitters, plumbers, decorators, and wood 
finishers. Not long ago an English journeyman, in any craft, must 
serve seven years’ apprenticeship. This gave England skilled artisans. 
Many a boy would be saved from idleness and even from vagrancy and 
crime, if avenues to practical education were open to him in our 
secondary schools. I know that all this is contrary to accepted 
theories of secondary education, but may not further progress be 
possible? There is no such barrier to advancement, especially in 
scientific investigation, as a widely accepted theory. 

I would put manual training into the secondary schools appointed 
by the state, and then I would have the student with practical bent go 
to a scientific school. I would not let him go to college at all. 

How shall we raise the grade of the secondary school? ‘the sug- 
gestion was made that we might do it by enriching the seventh and 
eighth grades. I believe it could be done. Our young people want 
to think and they do think, and they put things together more than 
we give them credit for sometimes; but I believe the colleges must set 
the standards. While we do not put everybody through a four years’ 
course in Pillsbury Academy, it is because the state universities are 
glad to get them after a three years’ course. I am at my wits’ end to 
know what to do now because of this very thing. I believe also this, 
that in some way or other there should be a common standard adopted. 
We cannot satisfy all the colleges because their requirements differ. 
Gentlemen of the higher schools, if you come to an agreement, I am 
satisfied it will help the lower schools, and we will be able to please 
you better. One thing more; I believe you ought to do just as is done 
in Michigan. Appoint a committee to go abroad and see what the 
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lower schools are doing. If you will take account of the character of 
the teachers, general character of the work of the school, and puta 
premium upon it, and then if you will admit students mainly upon the 
recommendation of the principal or the faculty of the institution, I 
believe we will serve you of the higher schools better. We have all 


spoken chiefly for the lower schools this morning, 


and yet this is 
fitting ; for if you are going to raise the standard of education you will 
have to put the jackscrews upon the bottom. I want to bear you 
witness this morning from twenty-one years’ experience in the second- 
ary school, you, gentlemen of the colleges, will have to set the standard 
or you will never get the secondary school up to it. 


PRESIDENT C, A. SCHAEFFER, IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY. 

I would like to say a few words on the subject of conferring degrees. 
I think if we take the animal by the horns we shall be able to accom- 
plish something as the outcome of this paper and this discussion. If 
we could control or limit the degree conferring power in the states 
which we represent we would accomplish a vast amount. Unfortu- 
nately, the condition of affairs is a very loose one at the present time. 
In the state of Iowa, in accordance with the terms of the law “Any 
number of people may associate themselves and become incorporated 
for the establishment of seminaries of learning.” ‘‘ Corporations of 
an academical character are invested with authority to confer the 
degrees usually conferred by such institutions.” In other words, three 
of the janitors at our university at an expense of the fee for recording 
may found a university of their own, and may confer degrees upon 
anybody. ‘This ought notto be, but it will take a long time to make a 
change in the law, I fear, unless some of the other states will support 
us, and I do not think we are alone in this state of degradation. 
If all the states that are represented in this North Central Association 
will join together, and if this association will take a definite stand I 


believe that in a very short time a reform in this matter can be accom- 


plished. That is the only point that I care to take up excepting one 
that was suggested by the remarks of the last speaker in regard to the 
State University of Minnesota taking pupils from the high schools at 
the end of the third year. There is something to be said on the other 
side. I know a young man at present in our Junior class who never 
was in a high school. He had entered an academy expecting to be 
admitted to the university the next year. But as it appeared that he 
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lacked less than one-half year’s work of the entrance requirements his 
father appealed to me to use my influence to get him admitted even 
though under heavy conditions, urging that it would be far better for 
the boy to be under a strain than to be spending the whole year in 
doing less than half a year’s work, with the risk of forming habits that 
might ruin him for life. The matter having been referred to a com- 
mittee of the faculty it was decided to admit him. He is now in the 
Junior class, has made up all of his conditions, stands well in everything, 
and in some subjects attained the highest mark in his last term’s exami- 
nations, and he will complete his four years’ course before he is nine- 
teen. This is not an isolated case. There are many boys who might 
be prepared to enter college at an earlier age, and I believe that one 
of the greatest benefits to be derived from this association will be that 
we shall sooner or later agree upon some methods by which it can be 
done. 


At the close of the discussion of President Jesse’s paper, the 
Association proceeded to the transaction of miscellaneous busi- 
ness. 

President Rogers, Chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tion, offered the following nominations for the officers of the 
Association for the year 1896-7. 

President—Charles Kendall Adams, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Vice-Presidents— Ohio, Charles F. Thwing, President of West- 
ern Reserve University; Principal E. W. Coy, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati. 

Michigan — Delos Fall, Professor in Albion College; W. H. 
Butts, Principal of Michigan Military Academy. 

Wisconsin— Edward D. Eaton, President of Beloit College ; 
A. J. Volland, Principal of Racine High School. 

Indiana—George S. Burroughs, President of Wabash Col- 


lege; J. F. Knight, Superintendent of Schools, Laporte. 
Illinois— William R. Harper, President of The University of 

Chicago ; J. H. Collins, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield. 
Minnesota— David L. Kiehle, Professor in the University of 

Minnesota; James W. Ford, Principal of Pillsbury Academy. 
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Iowa—Charles A. Schaeffer, President of the University of 
Iowa; William H. Turnbull, Principal of the Sioux City High 
School. 

Missouri— Richard H. Jesse, President of the University of 
Missouri. 

John T. Buchanan, Principal of the Kansas City Central High 
School. 

Secretary.—Frederick L. Bliss, Principal of the Detroit High 
School. 

Treasurer.—George N. Carman, Director of Lewis Institute. 

Executive Committee—James B. Angell, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; William F. King, President of Cornell Col- 


lege; Newton C. Dougherty, Superintendent of Schools, Peoria ; 
David K. Goss, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis. 

It was moved by Principal Buchanan of Kansas City that 
the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the meeting for 
the candidates nominated by the committee. The motion was 
adopted and the nominees were declared elected. 

President Draper, chairman of the committee on time and 
place of meeting, recommended that the invitation of President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University be accepted. 

On motion, the report was adopted and Cleveland decided on 
as the place of meeting in 1897. 

President Draper, in behalf of the same committee, reported 
the recommendation that two entire days be devoted to the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Superintendent A. F. Nightingale moved that the matter be 
left to the discretion of the executive committee for the coming 
year. Adopted. 

The treasurer here submitted his report, which was referred 
to an auditing committee, consisting of President Swain and 
Professor W. W. Beman. 

The secretary in behalf of the executive committee offered 
the following nominations for election to membership: 

Vice-President William L. Bryan, Indiana University; Pro- 
fessor Delos Fall, Albion College; President Carl Leo Mees, 
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Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind.; Knox College, 
Galesburg, III. 

All were unanimously elected. 

The secretary also reported for the executive committee that 
applications for membership in the Association had been received 
from Colorado. 

On motion of Principal W. H. Butts of Michigan Military 
Academy, Colorado was added to the states included in the 
area of the Association, and the executive committee was 
requested to present, at the afternoon session, nominations for 
membership from this state. 

The following resolution, offered by Dean C. H. Thurber, was 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, There are now several Associations of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools in this country with similar purposes and aims, and 

WHEREAS, it is eminently desirable that these associations should be 
brought into intimate relations with one another in order that each may profit 
by the work of the others ; 

Resolved, That this association appoint a committee to represent it at the 
meeting of the Department of Secondary and Higher Education of the 
National Educational Association at Buffalo in July next, and also that its 
secretary extend a request to the other similar associations of the country to 
send delegates to the same meeting for the purpose of perfecting, if possible, 
arrangements by which, in connection with the annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association, or at some other time, the various Associations of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools may, through their representatives, hold an 


annual conference. 


The following preamble and resolutions, offered by Superin- 
tendent A. F. Nightingale, were also adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Secondary Department and the Department of Higher 
Education of the National Educational Association at the last meeting held 
in Denver in July 1895, appointed a committee of ten to take into considera- 
tion the whole question of College Entrance Requirements, with a view to 
bring about a nearer uniformity, and to report to the National Association, 
and 

WHEREAS, This same question enters largely into the fundamental reasons 
for the organization of this and similar associations throughout the country, 
therefore 
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Resolved, That the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools expresses its appreciation of the importance attached to a solution of 
this problem, further 

Resolved, That at the request of the executive officers of that committee, 
this Association appoint three of its members to act as a correspondence 
committee, and to render such assistance as they may be able, in furthering 
the efforts of this National Committee to bring about a better understanding 
between the Colleges and the Secondary Schools regarding the quality and 
quantity of work required in preparation for admission to our colleges. 

It was moved by President Rogers that a committee, includ- 
ing one representative from each state in the Association, be 
appointed to report at the next annual meeting on possible legis- 
lation regulating the granting of academic degrees, President 
Angell to act as chairman, and President Draper to be second 
member of the committee. Adopted. President Harper moved 
that President Rogers be added to the committee, which motion 
was adopted. 

President Harper then invited all delegates and members of 
the Association to take luncheon at his home at half past twelve. 

The meeting then adjourned until half past two o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 4, 1896. 


The meeting came to order at half-past two, with President 
Angell in the chair. 

President Swain, chairman of the auditing committee, reported 
that the Treasurer’s report was correct. The report of the com- 
mittee was accepted. 

The President announced the following committees. Com- 
mittee on correspondence with the committee of the National 
Educational Association on College Entrance requirements, 
appointed in accordance with resolution of Superintendent Night- 
ingale. President James H. Canfield, Ohio State University; 
Superintendent C. B. Gilbert, St. Paul; Principal W. H. Butts, 
Orchard Lake Military Academy. 

Committee for conference with the New England Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
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land, and the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Southern States appointed in accordance with the resolution 
of Dean C. H. Thurber: President John E. Bradley, Illinois Col- 
lege; Professor B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan; Pro- 
fessor William L. Bryan, Indiana State University; Dean C. H. 
Thurber, Morgan Park Academy; Principal Edward L. Harris, 
Cleveland Central High School; Principal William H. Smiley, 
Denver High School, Dist. No. 1. 

Committee on Legislation, concerning granting of degrees, 
appointed in accordance with the resolution of President Rogers: 
President James B. Angell, University of Michigan; President 
Andrew S. Draper, University of Illinois; President Henry Wade 
Rogers, Northwestern University ; Hon. E. E. White, Columbus; 
President James H. Smart, Purdue University; President George 
S. Albee, Oshkosh Normal School, Wisconsin; President Cyrus 
Northrup, University of Minnesota; President Charles A. Schaef- 
fer, University of Iowa; Chancellor Winfield S. Chaplin, Wash- 
ington University ; Chancellor George E. MacLean, University 
of Nebraska; President F. H. Snow, University of Kansas ; Presi- 
dent James H. Baker, University of Colorado. 


Following the appointment of the Committees were the exer- 
cises of the regular programme for the afternoon which took the 


form of asymposium. The following papers were presented : 
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SYSTEMS OF ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES. 


THE DIPLOMA SYSTEM OF ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN, 


Proressor B. A. HINSDALE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

THE University of Michigan was the name given by the 
Charter of 1817 to the whole system of public or state instruc- 
tion as the same should be organized in the Territory of 
Michigan. This charter contemplated one central mother 
school at some place to be thereafter designated, and colleges, 
academies, schools, libraries, museums, athenzums, botanic 
gardens, laboratories, and other useful literary and scientific 
institutions consonant to the laws of the United States, and of 
the State of Michigan, scattered through the various counties, 
cities, townships and other geographical divisions of the ter- 
ritory. The model of the proposed University was, no doubt, the 
University of France, organized in 1806. The second charter, 
passed in 1821, repealed the earlier one, but retained the idea 
that had been borrowed from France. It was now made the 
duty of the trustees, who had taken the place in this respect of 
the earlier professors, to establish, in connection with the Uni- 
versity, such colleges, academies and schools as the funds would 
permit of and they might think proper. The Charter of 1837, 
enacted under the State Constitution, shows that the French idea 
still had charms for the legislative mind. The Constitution of 
1835 had based the school system of the state on the so-called 
‘Prussian Ideas,” namely, three grades of public instruction, 
elementary, secondary and higher, provided, maintained and 
supervised by the state. The act of 1837 directed the Board of 
Regents to establish branches of the University in different parts 


of the state, as such branches should be authorized by the 
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legislature, with the proviso that they should not conter 
degrees. The education of females, instruction in the branches 
of agriculture, the preparation of teachers for the primary 
schools, and such other teaching as the regents should judge 
necessary to promote the public welfare were to be provided in 
these branches. Several such branches were duly established, 
and, whatever else may be said of them, they certainly served as 
feeders to the University, and this to such an extent that when, 
after a few years, they were lopped off, the attendance at the 
University declined considerably in consequence. But this is 
not all; the branches hastened the establishment of the public 
high schools that took their place. When these branches had 
been cut away, nothing remained to connect the University 
organically or vitally with the other parts of the state school 
system. The primary schools, high schools and University were 
all subject to the same authority, but there was really no more 
connection between the University and the high schools of 
Michigan than there was between the University and the high 
schools of Ohio or Illinois, in so far as said high schools at that 
time existed. Not unnaturally, the conviction grew up that this 
state of things was wrong; that the Prussian ideas, of which 
Michigan had boasted so much, should be carried out in a more 
fruitful way; and that the only way to do this was to create a 
nexus between the University and the high schools of the state. 
The first practical suggestion of this character found in the Uni- 
versity documents is contained in the report of Acting-President 
Frieze for the year 1869-70. Dr. Frieze argued that if a 
genuine University was ever to be built in Ann Arbor, or else- 
where in America, it must be founded on a much higher scholar- 
ship in the preparatory schools; that these schools must be 
made real gymnasia, doing a large part of the work then done 
by colleges, before a University could be possible; and that 
until this was done, thus setting the higher institutions free for 
higher work, the best talent of the country seeking the best 
education would be compelled to find it in a foreign land. Dr. 
Frieze saw the gymnasia of the future in the high schools of the 
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state. He said these schools were yearly coming into more 
intimate relations with the University, raising their level of study 
and sending increased numbers of students to Ann Arbor. The 
academical faculty, he said, was anxious to render these relations 
more intimate, with a view to strengthening, consolidating and 
elevating the whole state school system. Fortunately, he said, 
many of the schools shared the views of the faculty. In fact, 
some of the best educators of the state, both in the schools and 
in the University, had already proposed that a commission of 
examiners from the academical faculty should visit annually such 
schools as might desire it, examining pupils on lists of questions 
previously prepared, and giving certificates to those who should 
show their worthiness to receive them, entitling them to admis- 
sion to the University without farther examination. In his 
report for the next ensuing year the Acting-President reported 
that this plan had, in a number of instances, been carried out, of 
course on the special invitation of the schools visited. He thus 
stated the results that he expected to follow: 

The effect of this plan of annual examination, which, of course, is 
to be matured and perfected by experience, will be to stimulate the 
schools to a higher grade, and bring them to a more perfect uniformity 
of preparation, and thus make it possible to elevate the scholarship of 
the lower classes in the University. But more than this, it creates 
at once a reciprocal interest between the schools and the University, 
and also wins for the University a livelier interest on the part of 
the citizens whose schools are brought into such close connec- 
tion with the institution. ... The principle of this movement is 
obvious. We go back to the schools and aid their instructors in devis- 
ing correct plans and laying solid foundations of scholarships; instead 
of waiting until pupils present themselves at the University prepared 
under dissimilar and perhaps erroneous systems, often imperfectly 
prepared, and sometimes rejected for deficiencies which could have 
been obviated by this previous interchange of views between the faculty 
and the preparatory teachers. 

It must be said that the system which has been worked out 
does not in all particulars conform to the plan that Dr. Frieze 


had laid down. The University does not send a commission 
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annually to the schools to examine students and certificate such 
as are found worthy of admission to the University. What it 
does is rather to send a commission to examine schools, and to 
approve such as are deemed worthy, for periods of from one to 
three years, as the examination may show the merits of the 
schools to be. This done, the student who comes to the Uni- 
versity properly certificated is admitted at once. The examina- 
tion of the school includes the courses of study, the teaching, the 
equipment of the school in respect to laboratories and libraries, 
and its discipline and spirit. Final action on each school is 
taken by a committee of seven members of the faculty, of which 
the President is chairman. This committee follows the recom- 
mendations of the visiting committee as a rule, but not in all 
cases. The student who comes to the University from a 
‘diploma school,”’ so-called, properly certificated is admitted at 
once on the presentation of his papers. Other students are 
admitted on examination just as they were before. 

The diploma system as it now works in Ann Arbor need not 
be described at greater length. Its major features are no doubt 
generally understood, while its minor features would not perhaps 
prove to be very interesting. The remainder of this paper will 
be given to the consideration of the merits of the system. 

So much time has been given to the history of the University 
and the origin of this system for a double reason: to show the 
conditions out of which it arose and the ends to which it origin- 
ally looked. The statement of these conditions and ends is the 
best defence of the system that can be made, except alone the 
test of experience. That it was desirable to seek to strengthen, 
consolidate and elevate the state system of instruction, all will 
admit; and that such has been the effect and tendency of the 
system, to quite as great an extent as was anticipated, will also 
be admitted by those who are competent to deliver judgment 
upon the question. 

More definitely, the schools have been stimulated to a higher 
grade of work; the preparation for the University has been made 
more uniform, and the scholarship of the lower classes has been 
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elevated; a closer reciprocal interest between the schools and 
the University has been created, and a livelier interest in the 
University awakened in the public mind. To be sure, other 
causes have worked to the same ends, but this one has been 
pronounced and unmistakable. On the side of the school, the 
superintendent, principal and teachers look to the visits of the 
examiners with interest, as occasions for comparing notes, rectify- 
ing errors, discussing policies and methods, and receiving fresh 
stimulation. In a word, they receive from the University the 
most practical and useful report on their work that it is possible 
for them to receive. The pupils, too, feel the significance of the 
inspection. More than this, boards of education often, if not 
generally, interest themselves in the visitation. Seeking out the 
visitors, they have questions to ask about studies, teachers, and 
the organization and spirit of their schools, in order that they 
may more fully bring them into line with University ideas. On 
the whole, the schools desire the visits to be more frequent 
rather than less frequent; and if it were seriously proposed to 
discontinue them altogether, strong opposition would come from 
this quarter. On the side of the University, the faculty, in the 
most practical and direct of ways, renews its acquaintance with 
the schools. Faculty discussions and decisions on many subjects 
are guided in no small degree by the observations of the pro- 
fessors who have seen the teachers and pupils in the schools. 
The feeling is general that the University must keep in touch 
with the schools; and when forward steps are proposed the 
question is sure to be asked, What are the schools prepared to do? 
It is true that much of the information needed on both sides 
can be acquired, and is acquired, in other ways, but in no other 
way can it be made so real, practical and useful as in this way. 

This will perhaps suffice for the original intent of the system 
and the results that have followed its introduction. The smodus 
is different, but the central fact to be considered is that the 
diploma of the diploma school is to the student what the aéz- 
turienten-examen is to the German student leaving the gymna- 


sium for the University. 
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But the survey would be incomplete did it not include the 
fact that the system has been extended far beyond its original 
intent and limits. Private schools and academies within the 
state, and private schools, academies, and high schools beyond 
the state, have been admitted to the diploma circle. It cannot 
be claimed that all the arguments for the system that appply to 
the state high schools apply to these schools. They are not 
parts of the state system of instruction, and their admission to 
the cycle does not tend to strengthen, consolidate, and elevate 
that system. It is hardly to be supposed that the system would 
have been invented when it was, if indeed at all, for the sake of 
these schools. The fact is, they were not at the time at all con- 
sidered. Still, these schools as a class send students to the Uni- 
versity in considerable numbers; and, save alone the exception 
that has been made, the advantages of the diploma relation are 
equally as great in their case as in the case of the Michigan 
state schools. It will hardly be denied by competent judges 
that the standards of many of these schools have been raised, 
their methods of teaching improved, their apparatus and libraries 
augmented, and their tone elevated by being brought into 
diploma relations with the University of Michigan. 

It will be observed that in the preceding exposition I have 
not presented the diploma system of admission to the University 
of Michigan as a general or abstract question. I have treated it 
concretely and specifically, not feeling at all called upon to argue 
that it would be a good system under other conditions. How- 
ever, its quite general adoption in the West, with or without 
modification, seems to show that the conditions favorable to its 
usefulness are not limited to the two peninsulas. 

No intelligent advocate of the diploma system at Ann Arbor, 
no matter how zealous he might be, would for a moment claim 
that it is free from imperfections. Experience has developed 
some weaknesses. The most serious of these, in my opinion, is 
a certain tendency to undue expansion. The point of this criti- 
cism is that the amount of examining to be done tends to out- 
grow the ability of the faculty to do the work as it should be 
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done. The last Calendar contains the names of 144 diploma 
schools. This tendency may show itself in hasty and superficial 
examinations or in infrequent ones, or in both these results. If 
this is not the case, then too much committee service may be 
thrown upon professors, thus calling them away from their regu- 
lar and appropriate work. It may be added that the larger the 
diploma circle becomes, the less close the tie between the Uni- 


versity and the school is likely to be, and the more loosely is 
the whole system likely to be administered. But a reasonable 
conservatism in administration will furnish a safeguard against 
these dangers. 

Naturally there is some difference of opinion in the faculty 
relative to the system. Some professors value it more, some 
less. I am not aware that any seek its abolition; some perhaps 
think it is now administered in too free a spirit. As a whole the 
faculty believes strongly in the plan and would not consent to 
see it exchanged for any competing plan, and perhaps least of 
all for the old examination system. 


THE CHICAGO PLAN. 
PROFESSOR Harry Pratr Jupson, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

The University of Chicago has an Academy under its direct 
control, and is affiliated with certain other academies whose edu- 
cational policy it directs. But with reference to these institu- 
tions there need be no discussion. This paper will be confined 
to the relation of codperation recently established with Secondary 
Schools which the University does not control. 

The steps to be taken in establishing the relation in question 
are these: First, The University takes the initiative. The reasons 
for this are obvious and need not be discussed. If it appears that 
the school desires to codperate, The University then sends an 
officer who gives a careful inspection. This inspection covers the 
material equipment, the course of study, the qualifications of 
teachers and the methods of instructions. The inspector’s report 
is quite elaborate and is placed on file inthe office of The Uni- 
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versity Examiner. A second visit is then made to the school 
by a member of the faculty of The University, who pays partic- 
ular attention to the instruction. He also files a careful report. 
The acceptance of the school is then considered by The University 
Board of Affiliations, and their action is based on the two reports 
in question. If the school is accepted, its teachers then become 
Advisory Examiners of The University. At the close of a sub- 
ject of instruction the teacher of a class prepares a list of ques- 
tions. This is sent to The University at a suitable time preced- 
ing the date set for the examination and is put in the hands of 
the Department Examiner. It is then returned with his com- 
ments to the teacher. The examination being held, the answer 
papers together with the questions are sent to The University. 
The answer papers need not be marked by the school, although it 
is expected that the teachers will send only those papers which 
they consider upto the grade. The answer papers are then read 
and marked by The University readers and the results entered 
in the records of the Examiner’s office, a copy being sent to the 
school. At the same time with the answer paper, the teacher 
sends to The University the term record of the students under 
examination. This is simply for the enlightenment of The Uni- 
versity and may be used in the consideration of doubtful cases. 
A student who, on successive examinations, finally completes 
the requirements of The University, thereby becomes entitled 
to admission. 

Of course, it is understood that many students will take the 
examinations who never come to The University and those who 
do that and who pass the various requirements, are under no 
obligation whatever to come here. 

The supposed advantages of the system are these: In the 
first place it preserves the system of examinations. Whether 
examinations are or are not all-important, need not here be dis- 
cussed. That the system has great advantages there is no doubt. 
These advantages The University desires to preserve. At the 
same time, by taking into account the work students have done 
throughout the term, it is thought that injustice may be avoided. 
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In the next place, The University keeps in touch with the exam- 
inations and js able to give the benefit of its experience and of 
its standards to the teachers in the schools. This is thought to 
be of large importance in order to unify the system of examina- 
tions in different schools and in order to keep them up to a high 
standard. At the same time if The University should prepare its 
examinations independently of the schools the disadvantage is at 
once incurred of making questions which are not in all respects 
adapted to every class in schools in different parts of the coun- 
try. It is thought that the teacher who has conducted aclass is, 


after all, the proper person to prepare a just examination and, if 


that examination is revised by The University authorities, it 
would seem that all reasonable needs are secured. 

It ought to be added that The University still retains a sys- 
tem of examinations of its own both in the quadrangles, and in 
other cities. This is for the benefit of students who are not con- 
nected with any of The University affiliated schools or with 
any of the codperating schools, and any student who shows him- 
self qualified on these examinations can enter The University. 

The relation between The University and the coéperating 
schools will be made still closer by the fact that to each school 
is assigned a member of the faculty as a school counselor. He 
will be expected to visit the school from time to time—to make 
such inspection as may seem advisable—and to represent the 
school before The University Board of Affiliations on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, of course, to represent The Univer- 
sity with the school officers. By his keeping, in this way, in con- 
stant touch with what is going on between the two institutions, 
it is hoped that both will be benefited. 


THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD H. Moore, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Before we consider entrance examinations as a means of 
determining the fitness of a candidate for matriculation in col- 
lege, it may not be amiss for me to say a few words as to my 
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conception of the proper nature and purpose of examinations 
in general. 

We shall agree, I think, that examinations for students in our 
high schools should be of a character to test the power as well 
as the knowledge of the students examined. An examination 
that tests the memory alone by requiring only a statement of 
knowledge previously acquired, and does not test the student’s 
ability to apply the knowledge he has gained to the solution of 
new problems, we must regard as insufficient and undesirable. 
An examination that taxes only the memory is a proper test for the 
young child whose mnemonic faculties are strong, while his abil- 
ity to apply and to form conclusions is weak; but from youth of 
fourteen to twenty years, in whom the ability to reason, if prop- 
erly trained, has been somewhat highly developed, we must 
require the additional test of power to use knowledge. 

An examination in geometry that requires of the student that 
he shall prove again theorems already familiar to him, will test 
his memory, but furnish very little evidence as to the extent of his 
mental developmentand real education. Many of us know how pos- 
sible it is that a student should be able to make a fair showing when 
examined on a specified amount of text of a Latin, or a Greek, or 
a modern author, without possessing any real ability to use the 
language he has studied; his weakness appears as soon as a sight 
passage is set before him. But when a student has shown on 
examination his ability to solve problems previously untried, to 
prove “original” propositions, or to make an exact translation of 
anew passage in a foreign language, he has shown that in some 
lines at least, he has gained a fair equipment of facts, but more 
than that, he has had developed in him what is of supreme impor- 
tance, the ability to use his facts; in short, that in so far as he 
possesses this power of which we speak, he is educated. The 
facts he has learned may pass, probably will pass from his mem- 
ory; but the power he has gained, if exercised, is his permanent 
possession to be turned in any direction he will. 

Holding this view as to the purpose of examinations, we shall 
then plan them to test the extent of our student’s ability to use 
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his knowledge; therefore our examinations in foreign languages 
will be generally at sight; in mathematics the student will be 
expected not only to perform fundamental mathematical processes 
but also to solve problems previously untried; and in the sci- 
ences his skill in manipulation, accuracy of observation, and 
ability to approach new problems successfully will be tested 
quite as much as the facts of science he has learned in previous 
study. 

One of the strongest reasons to my mind for advocating the 
cause of examinations in general, and especially entrance exami- 
nations, is not simply my confidence in them as adequate tests of a 
student’s knowledge and ability, but my well established belief 
in the educational discipline furnished by examinations. Every 
professional man, and I suppose every business man as well, is 
frequently obliged to make an intelligent presentation on applica- 
tion of his knowledge on one or more subjects within a short 
space of time; this test is parallel in kind to that to which we 
require a pupil to submit when we set him an examination : he is 
to present in a satisfactory manner within a specified time all he 
knows upon the points indicated. This is valuable and “ practi- 
cal” discipline, and, in my opinion, a means of training that we 
cannot afford to let go unused. If it be claimed that examina- 
tions, and especially entrance examinations, are severe tests, I 
shall answer that I hope they are—always within reasonable lim- 
its. Of the severity of examinations, however, | shall speak later. 
The simple fact is that to acquire a sound basis of education is a 
serious matter that calls for strenuous effort. We must face this 
fact andteach our pupils to face it. There is no absolutely easy 
road to excellence. 

In all that I have to say this afternoon, I trust no one will 
think that I wish examinations exalted to become ends in 
themselves. It certainly would be a cause for regret if exami- 
nations should become more than valuable incidents marking the 
stages of a student’s progress. 

Yet while the majority—perhaps a large majority—of us will 


agree as to the purpose and character of entrance examinations, if 
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coneinations are to be used to determine a student’s fitness to 
enjoy college opportunities, and while many will give a more or 
less qualified assent to what I have said as to the educational 
value of examinations, I am aware that many will not keep com- 
pany with me longer when I claim that entrance examinations, as 
conducted by the leading institutions in the country, are an ade- 
quate and satisfactory means of determining the qualifications of 
candidates, and that under existing circumstances are the safest 
and most satisfactory means we possess. 

We are all aware that secondary education in this country is 
far from being homogeneous ; standards of scholarship and educa- 
tional ideals vary very widely. Not only is this true of the coun- 
try as a whole, but in any district of moderate area there will be 
found existing great differences of standard and varieties of edu- 
cational notions. And a college that draws from any area save 
the smallest, must reckon with these differences of standard. 
Now Harvard and Yale, to take these colleges as types, show 
clearly by their printed examination papers, extending over a 
series of years, as well as by other publications, what their admis- 
sion requirements are. Yet in spite of all the educational work 
Harvard and Yale can do in these ways, considerable numbers of 
applicants appear each year for examination who have been led 
by their instructors to believe that they are ready, when in reality 
one, and not infrequently two, years of preparatory work is neces 
sary. In such cases the difficulty arises from the fact that the 
instructor has not the proper educational standard by which to 
measure his pupil, yet without the check the examination fur- 
nishes, the pupil might have been admitted on his instructor’s 
certificate to meet, very likely, disaster in his first college year. 
Under the examination system the college is saved the burden 
of a student who is unprepared to do his work, and the student 
is spared the disappointment and discouragement incident to 
failure to maintain himself in college, as well as the loss of time. 
By entrance examinations one standard is applied toall candidates 
for admission, and it is fairly certain that all successful candi- 
dates have meta fixed minimum requirement. Of course, one 
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must acknowledge that this minimum requirement in some sub- 
jects is occasionally absurdly small. Under the certificate system, 
however, after all vigilance on the part of the college, and every 
honest intention on the part of the teacher in the secondary 
school, it is inevitable there should be a greater variety of 
attainments among students lately entered than if admitted by 
examination. It is not to the point to urge against the exami- 
nation plan that the ability of those students who are admitted 
to any particular college on certificate is distinctly higher than 
that of those admitted to the same institution on examination, 
for wherever the certificate system is used a large number of the 
students admitted by examination consists of those whose school 
rank has been so low that they have failed to obtain certificates 
from their instructors. 

Let us examine here some of the objections made to entrance 
examinations. Three common charges are (@) that the test fur- 
nished by examinations is inadequate, (0) that it is often unfair, 
(c) that it is usually made under strange and therefore unfavor- 
able surroundings, and is too severe. 

Before taking up these charges let me say in parenthesis, that 
in my opinion no student should be admitted to an entrance 
examination until his principal instructor, or the proper school 
authority, has certified that he considers the student in question 
prepared to meet the examination he proposes to try. This cer- 
tificate as used by many colleges is of weight, and isa valuable 
protection to the colleges, and the schools alike. 

To return to the charges. It is very true that no student 
who is adequately prepared for college, can show the sum of his 
attainments in a given line within the one or two hours allotted 
him in the examination room. But the purpose of the examina- 
tion is not to force the student to lay before us all his mental 
wares, but rather to give him an opportunity to produce samples 
that thereby we may judge his entire stock. The student must 
be prepared to exhibit a portion of his knowledge within the gen- 
eral field on which he is examined, and in as much as the partic- 


ular parts of the whole subject on which he is to be tested are 
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not known té him previous to the examination, we may reason- 
ably decide that if he acquits himself well on the questions asked, 
he is moderately equipped with knowledge of the whole subject. 

It is not to be denied that occasionally examinations call for 
information that the applicants for admission cannot be expected 
to give. Yet after supplementing my own experience with the 
longer experience of others, I feel confident that entrance exam- 
inations are seldom too exacting in their demands; indeed, it is 
not an unknown thing for colleges to receive complaints that 
their examinations are too easy. While smarting under the sting 
of their pupils’ failures, teachers sometimes cry out that this or 
that examination was unfair; but in the majority of cases a cool 
and calm review of the matter will cause a revision of the hasty 
judgment. On this point in general I wish to quote from a let- 
ter written me by Dr. Bancroft, principal of Phillips Academy, 
at Andover, Mass. This testimony is valuable as Dr. Bancroft 
has had probably more experience in sending boys to college 
and to higher technical schools than any other man in the United 
States. Hewrites: ‘The modern methods of setting examina- 
tion papers, of examining and estimating them, of recording and 
announcing the results, are such that mistakes are few in number, 
and real injustice of any magnitude is rare. Asa rule the right 
men are conditioned, and in the right subjects, and the right men 
are passed, and the right credits are given.” 

Owing to the division of entrance examinations into prelim- 
inary and final it is rare that a student, unless he takes all his 
examinations at once, is obliged to be in the examination room 
more than four hours a day at the most, and these hours not con- 
secutive. Surely this is not oppressive to a healthy boy or girl 
who is properly prepared. The local examinations make it sel- 
dom necessary for an applicant to take a long journey to the place 
of examination. 

It is true that at times students fail to do themselves justice 
on examination. This failure may result from the physical con- 
dition of the student, but my experience has shown me that far 
more often it is caused by neglect on the part of the teacher to 
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train his pupil for the examination. The experience of many 
teachers has shown that the great majority of boys and girls, if 
equipped with the necessary knowledge, can easily be trained to 
face an examination without nervousness, and to do themselves 
justice on it. But you say that this means that the teacher is to 
devote his energies to preparing his pupils for examinations. It 
is to be hoped he will, by all means, but to preparing them so 
broadly that they will be able to meet a fair examination on any 
portion of the subject in hand, so far as it is included in the 
school curriculum. If a teacher does this he teaches well. 

Every teacher, who has prepared pupils for entrance exam- 
inations, knows how valuable the prospective examinations are in 
spurring the student to acquire, and the teacher to impart, defi- 
nite knowledge rather than nebulous information, which, when 
wanted, often proves elusive. The student soon learns that his 
knowledge must be concrete, and the wise teacher sees that his 
pupil’s equipment is broad enough and that his wits are suffi- 
ciently trained to meet the test. 

It is further urged that entrance examinations restrict school 
programmes. With the alternatives now allowed by most institu- 
tions it is still hard to see how any school programme can be seri- 
ously injured; and every means is to be welcomed that tends to 
secure greater concentration of effort in some of our schools. 

The advocates of the certificate plan claim that as rigid stand- 
ards are applied under it as by the examination plan, and fur- 
thermore that a strong influence is exerted directly on schools 
by the visitations from the college. As to this second point I 
think there cannot be two opinions; every contact between 
school and college teacher is valuable to both, but the visitation 
of schools is not peculiar to the certificate system. As to the 
other point, I believe 1am not wrong in saying that even at the 
University of Michigan, where the certificate system is perhaps 
most successful, there have been found certain difficulties in 
securing adequate supervision over all accredited schools. It is 
impossible for the teaching staff of the University to make the 
number of visits necessary, especially to schools at a distance. 
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It is stated also that the certificate plan improves the quality 
of work done in schools, and encourages teachers to prepare for 
college, in a way in which examinations do not. I have never 
been able to learn how this is done, if there be no change in the 
standard fixed for admission. When we examine the matter, we 
find that no school is accredited until the college authorities are 
convinced that its standard is satisfactory; up to that time all 
applicants are required to submit to examination. In other 
words, the standard is tested, in part at least, by examination, 
and a school is not accredited until proof has been given that its 
graduates can meet the examination test. Furthermore, I claim 
that the standards for admission to college are largely maintained 
by entrance examinations. Wedo not know, even here in the 
West where the certificate system is familiar, what would be the 
result if all the higher institutions should resort to certificates. 
Harvard and Yale preéminently, from the prestige their high 
position and age have given them, and by means of their gradu- 
ates scattered through the country, have had in the past and still 
have great weight in determining standards of college education. 
And it is also true, in my opinion, that the varying standards of 
admission requirements are measured chiefly by the requirements 
of these two older institutions, which have rigidly maintained 
entrance examinations, and by means of entrance examinations 
have raised the standard of admission to college for the entire 
country. The institutions that admit by certificate have neither 
set, nor do they at present maintain, standards for the country at 
large. This is not necessarily equivalent to saying that their 
standards are lower than those of the colleges that admit on ex- 
amination only ; that question is foreign to the present discussion. 

There is a widespread belief that the certificate plan is wel- 
come to teachers as arelief from the examination system. We 
are told that the privilege of certifying pupils carries with it 
added responsibility and greater dignity for the teacher. Yet 
many of the best secondary teachers are opposed to the certificate 
plan and decline to use it. They feel that far more credit comes 
to them and to their schools from their students’ successes in meet- 
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ing the uniform test of examinations than comes from permission 
to send pupils to college without examination. If Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, The University of Chicago, and other institu- 
tions should adopt the certificate plan, these teachers would still 
decline to use it. The success of pupils on entrance examina- 
tions is a current stamp of approval on the teacher’s work that 
the teacher values highly. And teachers are not moved in this 
matter by personal interests alone. They favor entrance exam- 
inations because they believe that the gain to the student is great; 
aside from other considerations the pupil’s energies are concen- 
trated and his work is made more definite. 

It is impossible at present to compare the old system of 
entrance examinations with the new plan recently adopted by 
this university, for this new plan has not been working long 
enough for us to decide on its virtues and defects. Yet certain 
difficulties may be foreseen. It will hardly be easier for the uni- 
versity to supervise the examinations and read the papers than 
it is for other institutions to keep guard over the certificate plan; 
and we may reasonably fear certain weaknesses in the plan con- 
nected with the secondary school. 

Before I close, let me say that while I thoroughly believe in 
the old examination system, I recognize that state universities are 
in asomewhat different position from that occupied by endowed 
institutions. A state university is an integral part of the school 
system of the state, and there are very strong reasons why it 
should admit without examination graduates from the high 
schools of the state. For state universities, then, the certificate 
system may be well, if confined to their individual states. 
Endowed colleges are not compelled to bear such relations to 
the schools from which their pupils come. 

But even if I grant this, I must still repeat the claims I have 
been trying to support in favor of the old examination system, 
Under existing conditions, and when well administered, it fur- 
nishes a test that is approximately uniform, is adequate, not too 


severe, and, to my mind at least, superior to any other method 
yet devised. 
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These papers were discussed, by appointment, as follows: 


PRINCIPAL WILLIAM A. GREESON, GRAND Rapips CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


During the first years of my experience in the Grand Rapids High 
School, a pupil who had a diploma showing that he had completed a 
regular course of the school was admitted into the University as a 
candidate for the corresponding degree. It soon became apparent, 
however, that some pupils of moderate intellectual equipment could, 
by repeating certain studies in the high school, complete a course 
satisfactorily. ‘There were honest, faithful, conscientious boys and 
girls who plainly showed that they had almost reached the limit of 
their capacity, and who might be tempted to go to the University 
because they could be admitted without examination, although such a 
course would be unprofitable to them. ‘They had fairly earned the 
honor of graduation from the high school, and yet a diploma could 
not be granted them if they might go to the University, where they 
would inevitably fail. 

To guard against this, the authorities of the University were asked 
not to accept a diploma unless it had the written recommendation of 
the principal. Similar experiences, I understand, led other schools to 
adopt some method of distinguishing graduates as recommended and 
not recommended students. 

Finally, two or three years ago, the University issued a blank certif- 
icate to be filled out by the principal for each candidate for admis- 
sion, stating the studies pursued, the standing in each, with a recom- 
mendation that he be admitted to the University. Thus the Univer- 
sity of Michigan admits now by certificate rather than by diploma. 

As the school grew larger and the number of graduates increased, 
greater care had to be exercised in determining who should be recom- 
mended, that justice might be done to each. Last year in May, a list 
of the candidates for graduation was given to each teacher in the 
school, and they were asked to mark each name “A,” “B,” or “C;” 
“A” signifying an excellent student, worthy to be recommended to 
the University, “B,” fairly good, not strong enough, however, to 
deserve a recommendation, “C,” “passable” or poor in one or two 
subjects. This decision was to be given not from the recorded marks, 
but from the teacher’s knowledge of the pupil, based on observation 
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of his career in the school, taking into account scholarship, ability, 
character, habits, of work, etc. 

Using these reports and the recorded standings as data, I made 
the final decision on each pupil, and informed him privately of his 
rank. ‘Those classified as “A’’ could obtain their certificate from me 
if they wished to enter the University. Others had to enter on exami- 
tion if they entered at all. 

Of those who were thus recommended last June, not one received 
a single condition at the close of the first semester. Of those not 
recommended, all, with one exception, received one or more condi- 
tions. 

The same method was applied to students wishing to go to other 
colleges than the University of Michigan, if they admitted students 
on certificate. 

This system, it seems to me, is admirable from the point of view 
of a secondary school. It seems to me self-evident that a school 
which is competent to prepare pupils for a college is also competent 
to judge whether or not the pupils are ready to enter that college, 
provided, of course, (1) that the teachers of the school know the 
kind and quality of the preparation demanded, (2) that they are 
honest, and (3) that they are willing to assume the responsibility of 
the decision. The first two provisions may reasonably be included in 
the phrase, “‘competent to prepare pupils for a college.” 

The responsibility, it must be confessed, is weighty, but is not 
therefore to be rejected. Responsibility, if definitely located, is most 
wholesome in all social institutions, and works for the good of all. 
Nothing would so tend to build up the character of all secondary 
schools as the responsibility of deciding upon the fitness of the prep- 
aration of their pupils for college. 

Colleges can easily protect themselves by refusing to admit the 
pupils of those schools that have shown themselves unworthy of this 
responsibility. 

The certificate system of admission to college is an ever present 
incentive in secondary schools to honest, continuous exertion. It dis- 


courages ‘ ” for it is known from the experience of other 


students that a spasmodic effort during the last months, or even the 


cramming, 


last year, will not be sufficient to win the recommendation of the 
teachers. That this might have its best effect, it ought to be made 


more difficult for pupils to enter college who have failed to win the 
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recommendation from the preparatory school. The example of pupils 
who have wasted their opportunities, who have been insubordinate, 
who have not put forth their best efforts, and yet have been able to 
enter college upon examination, and that too often without condition, is 
pernicious. However, there is a dread of the entrance examinations 
in the minds of almost all pupils, and even with the present arrange- 
ment, the possibility of being admitted without examination is a real 
incentive to work. 

Another beneficial effect of the certificate system of admission is 
this,—that the attention of all the pupils in the school, from the 
lowest to the highest grade, is directed to the various colleges and 
universities of the country. They learn more of the nature of college 
education; their ambition is aroused to secure the recommendation of 
the school, and they are eager to continue their work, if successful, in 
higher institutions of learning. I find that students know something 
about all the institutions to which we have sent students on certificate. 
They know very little about colleges that admit only upon examina- 
tion. 

In other words the certificate system of admission binds the pre- 
paratory schools and the colleges closely together; not only because 
under that system the colleges must necessarily keep close watch of 
the work of the secondary schools, but also because the students 
themselves have the question of higher education brought to their 
minds continuously and in a real way. 

I have tried to show that secondary schools are more competent to 
judge of the preparation of a pupil for college than are the colleges 
themselves, for the very reason that their knowledge of the pupils is 
thorough, and obtained from actual acquaintance with them. I have 
also maintained that this duty can be entrusted with entire safety to 
the secondary schools, and lastly, that this system of admission has a 
salutary effect upon the pupils of the secondary schools, by furnishing 
an incentive to honest and continuous effort, and also by bringing to 
their attention early in their career the question of higher education. 


SUPERINTENDENT N. C. DOUGHERTY, Peoria, III. 

The weak points in the public school system seem to be the transi- 
tions from the grammar to the high school and from the high school 
to the college. Many of our pupils drop out at the end of the gram- 
mar school course and fail to carry their education further only, or at 
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least principally, because of the length of the step from the school 
they have been attending to the highschool. But the step in passing 
from the high school to the college is even greater. Our high schools 
too often are “finishing’’ schools. Most of the surroundings and 
influences, most of the studies and ambitions of the last year in the 
high school tend to confirm in the mind of the pupil the conviction 
that at the end of the high school course he has reached, if not the 
goal, at least a very convenient half way station where he may reasonably 
rest upon his laurels. Any plan which lands the student of the high 
school not in an unlocalized position, not even before the doors of a 
college, but within those doors, is a vast improvement on the old plan. 
The college contingent has grown for this reason, and communities 
that formerly sent but one pupil now send five or more. Not only 
this, but the pupils who do not go to college and the community at 
large have a truer conception of the nature and aim of education. 

If the high school could thus be brought closer to the college, a 
more perfect differentiation of their respective functions would be 
attainable. In the first place, such subjects as psychology, logic, the 
philosophy of ethics, would be recognized as necessarily belonging to 
the college, and they would be dropped from the high school course. 
Less obvious but not less important would be another change, which 
would inevitably occur, in high school aims and methods rather than in 
the scheme of studies. The high school teacher would see more 
clearly just what he is called upon to do, just what kind of instruction 
he should give, just how far he should seek to carry his pupils. And 
it is just here that some powerful checking influence is needed in our 
high school methods. We are in great danger, in getting beyond our 
pupils, of resorting too much to college methods; of exhausting, or 
rather of trying and pretending to exhaust the subject. If both the 
teacher and pupil see the college plainly before them, there will be less 
of this vain, and worse than vain, attempt to cover the whole subject 
and finish it up. It will be easier for each to content himself with 
such an introduction to the various fields as is proper to the high school 
age, each having constantly in mind the fact that just ahead is a school 
—the college—in which the same studies are pursued further, deeper, 
higher. Properly to appreciate and thoroughly to understand the 
pebble he was picking up on the shore, it was necessary that Newton 


should have in his ears, not occasionally, but constantly, unceasingly, 
the rolling waves of that boundless sea of knowledge that stretched 
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out before him. As it now is, we lose our perspective in the high 
school. We think “The rustic cackle of our borough the murmur of 
the world.” We need, teacher and pupil, to be constantly reminded 
of our subordinate position in the educational world. 

The plan suggested by President Eliot will lead to greater cohe- 
rency in the courses of study and work. What could be more natural 
than that the higher should reach down and adapt the lower to itself ? 
The high schools are here to stay. If the education given by them in 
the past was not in all respects just what is needed, let us improve upon 
it. Let us make it better and better as the years go by, until it shall 
supply just what is needed. Let us remember that we do the best for 
the boy who stops with a high school education when we do nothing 
to impede the progress of the other boy who goes on to a college 
graduation. But what the college wants, I take it, is a sound substan- 
tial training. It is not so particular as to what swdjects the boy has 
studied as it is to how he has studied them. We need to make the 
training of the high school solid and substantial. The lower school 
must receive its vivifying spirit from the higher. Let us see to it that 
our public schools lead up to and connect with the college and univer- 


sity. 


PrincipaL H. F. Fisk, NORTHWESTERN ACADEMY. 

I am much in sympathy with the argument of the paper on the 
Old Examination System. In some quarters it is fashionable to decry 
examinations and to favor the promotion of pupils in all grades of 
schools upon successful work in daily recitations. It is justly claimed 
for examinations that they are a valuable means of discipline, not only 
testing the pupil’s knowledge, but training him to the habit of carrying 
his knowlege and making practical use of it. 

It may be added that examinations may be so conducted as to insure 
to the pupil a distinct advance in the range and precision of his knowl- 
edge. If examinations have this educational value, it may well be 
questioned whether school examinations should not be more frequent 
and whether it is not an injustice to the best students to reward them 
for their excellent work by excusing them from examination. The 
custom of putting this premium upon good work prevails in many 
schools, apparently on the assumption that the only purpose of an 
examination is to test the student’s knowledge and that he has been 
sufficiently tested already to warrant promotion. 
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The value of examinations as means both of discipline and instruc- 
tion, while it invites even a freer use of them than is now common, 
does not necessarily argue that the college entrance examination should 
be set in all cases by a college officer. 

The entrance examination is conducted for the primary purpose of 
determining whéther a candidate for admission should be received or 
rejected, and it may be held, not without good reason, that this should 
be the sole purpose of it. 

The end aimed at by all parties who seek by various methods to 
regulate admission to colleges, is that there may be approximate unt- 
formity in the range and thoroughness of preparatory instruction as a basis 
for satisfactory college work. ‘Yhe college entrance examination, it seems 
to me, is justified not as a means of discipline to the student but as a 
means of protecting the interests of the college against the incoming 
of unqualified candidates. 

It is a misfortune to the student to be admitted to college if insuf- 
ficiently prepared. It is a greater misfortune to him if through sym- 
pathy or through negligence such a student, being admitted, is allowed 
to remain in college, wasting time in a weak endeavor to do work that 
he cannot do well. It is a misfortune both to the college and to the 
student if he finally receives a degree to which his attainments do not 
entitle him. 

To prevent the ill-prepared candidate from entering upon his 
college course, some one must stand guard at the passage from the 
secondary studies to the college studies. Shall it be the college officer, 
unfamiliar with the pupil, or the principal of the school charged with 
the responsibility of giving the pupil his preparation? On this point 
I am inclined to accept the views presented in the other papers, and to 
believe that it is equally in the interest of the pupil and of the 
secondary school and of the college, that the whole responsibility 
should rest upon the principal of the secondary school for the certificate 
which he issues. In most instances, I believe the school principal will 
act more prudently than the college official and will withhold his 
recommendation from many pupils whom the college examiner admits. 
Not infrequently it is found that students are passed in the examina- 
tions for admission to colleges of the highest reputation when it is 
known by their teachers that both in extent of ground traversed and in 
the quality of their scholarship they are not prepared for good college 


work. Some of the best secondary schools prefer the certificate method 
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of admission to college, not because the entrance examinations pre- 
sented by the colleges are too severe, but because either through easy 
examinations, or through indulgent estimate of student’s papers it is 
made too easy for weak students to pass them, students that the schools 
would not indorse. 

Under any system of admission there may be faulty administra- 
tion—there will certainly be some decisions which are subsequently 
seen to have been unwise. ‘The best system may be, in practical opera- 
tion, the poorest. Two colleges, having different systems may have 
equally good reason for discontent and may find temporary advantage, 
each in adopting the system of the other. 

For the efficient working of the certificate system it is necessary 
that there should be mutual acquaintance and mutual confidence 
between the colleges and the secondary schools. The organization of 
this association and other similar associations has a tendency to secure 
these results. 

To secure a common understanding and mutual satisfaction in the 
giving and accepting of certificates, at least one eastern college has 
adopted the plan of sending to the principal on whose certificate a 
student has been admitted, at the end of that student’s first half year, 
a written statement of the quality of the college work done by the 
student up to that time. ‘This serves to define to the secondary school 
the scope and emphasis necessary that its graduates may not merely 
gain admission to college but may succeed in what is more important, 
the doing of good work after admission. It serves also to direct the 
attention of the college officers to the character of the work done in 
preparation, as thus tested, and this scrutiny will afford a juster esti- 
mate of the school than an inspection of its library and apparatus and 
a visitation of its classes. 

If students admitted by certificate fail to justify the confidence 
placed in them the credit accorded to the school may properly be 
withdrawn and its pupils be made subject to the regular entrance 


examinations. 


DEAN JOHN J. SCHOBINGER, HARVARD SCHOOL, Chicago. 

Your latest comer labors under the disadvantage of speaking when 
everything has been said, to an audience that knows as much about this 
subject as he himself or more, of college presidents who are irrevocably 
committed one way or the other, and of secondary teachers who have 
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no choice, but must submit to whatever system fate has made them 
subject of. But then everybody expects him to be brief and this is the 
advantage of his disadvantage. 

That system is the best which puts the student into the best condi- 
tion, upon entering college, to pursue his work there. It is my belief 
that up to date no system has been devised which does this better than 
the old examination system. I do not mean to say that it is ideally 
the best; far from it. The greatest possibilities, I believe, are with the 
certificate system, though not under the conditions generally prevail- 
ing at present. A perfect certificate system presupposes a school sys- 
tem, where college and secondary school are under the same direction, 
or where the influence of the college upon the latter is direct and con- 
trolling ; for thus only can the end of one be fitted to the beginning 
of the other. The looser this connection is, the more likely are the 
purposes of the secondary school to represent only an approximation 
to the ends of the college, and the greater is the danger that the cer- 
tificate of the school principal will only roughly approach the inten- 
tions of the college. 

State universities are nearest the ideal position; colleges under 
corporate management are farthest from it and in the latter relation 


where the college influence is only one of many and not always the“ 


strongest, the danger is great that the high school may force its stand- 
ards upon the college and drag it down before the latter has had an 
opportunity to elevate the standards of the high school. ‘This isin my 
opinion at the present time the most threatening danger to The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The examination system picks out the individuals; the quality of 
the work of the preparatory school is judged by their success or fail- 
ure; it becomes evident promptly and the effect upon the school and 
its methods is vigorous and immediate. Under the certificate system 
a school may continue to do indifferent work for a long time before 
punishment overtakes it. 

Under the certificate system the college prescribes the subject-mat- 
ter of the preparation ; but over the order of the work in the second- 
ary school it has very little control. It has almost no means to enforce 
what must be an essential condition of success in college work, namely, 
that in every essential line of study—languages, history, mathematics, 


science, English—the student’s knowledge should be fresh. We have 
heard it yesterday complained of as a hardship, that the colleges should 
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not be content with the mathematics given in the first two high school 
years, but should want a review in the third. That this should have 
been mentioned here in this way shows how general must be the prac- 
tice of stopping mathematics after the second high school year. [| 
venture the assertion that in no college admitting its students by exam- 
ination is the department of mathematics thus handicapped. 

By the arrangement of the examination papers, by the subdivision 
of the subjects and the compulsory reservation of some subjects for the 
finals, the college brings the weightiest influence to bear upon the 
schools for the building of a programme which shall effect a close union 
between the two, a programme emphasizing what is most important and 
largely determining the order of the studies. In this respect I con- 
sider the present entrance requirements of Yale as almost ideal. 

The examination system compels a most careful, painstaking treat- 
ment of the subjects required. The school almost must limit itself to 
these subjects, and must neglect some other important and interesting 
ones, which it could take up if a looser and more discursive treatment 
of the required subjects were allowable. ‘This is narrowing, but it, also, 
is in the interest of sound scholarship. I may be prejudiced, but it is 


my distinct impression that the standards of sound scholarship in 


America are set today by Harvard and Yale, rather than by the col- 
leges which it is easier to enter. 

It is undeniable that where the requirements are the same, the stu- 
dents think it easier to get into a certificate college than into one of 
the other kind. But so far is this from working in favor of the former, 
that when the two kinds come into competition, it is, as my observa- 
tion at least goes to show, generally the more timid—and I may add, 
where we teachers share the feeling—who are afraid of an examination 
and who choose the certificate college, while the more vigorous and 
self-reliant intellects choose the examination. Certainly the unprece- 
dented growth of Harvard and Yale during the last thirty years does 
not argue for the reality of the terrors of that bugbear we hear so much 
of—the examination. I believe no certificate college is able to show 
anything like such growth, except Michigan University, and that 
because the conditions there were most nearly like the ideal ones 
sketched above, conditions and a success which no other college has 
been able to duplicate. 

And this brings me to the last point of difference: Under the 
examination system the college itself interprets its requirements ; under 
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the certificate system the college allows somebody else to do this inter- 
preting—somebody who oftener than not is only under its nominal 
control, and practically under no control whatever. And so it puts the 
heaviest responsibility where the strength to bear it is weakest. I do 
not want to belittle my own honesty, nor that of my colleagues; still 
it is, at all events, more comfortable to have parents think their son 
could not get into college because he could not pass the examinations, 
than it is to have them think that he was kept out because Mr. X. 
would not give him a certificate. Could not—would not. 

To resume then : 

I prefer the examination system— 

(2) Because the essential prerequisites of what might be a better 
system, the certificate system, are mostly wanting. 

(4) Because under the examination system the shaping influence 
of the college upon the school course of study is quick and strong. 

(c) Because it gives a better guarantee of continuity in the student’s 
work, compelling him to bring his knowledge in the various lines to 
college fresh. 

(2) Because it compels careful, painstaking study, though on a 
narrower range, and thus better subserves the interest of sound schol- 
arship. 

(e) Because it is more attractive to the more vigorous minds among 
the students. 

(f/f) Because under it the college interprets itself its own require- 
ments, which tends to definiteness, instead of allowing others not per- 
fectly under its control to interpret them, which tends to vagueness. 

(g) And finally, because under it the college itself assumes the 
responsibility of deciding about students’ admission instead of laying 
it upon shoulders not so well able to bear it. 


The question was then thrown open for general discussion. 


PRINCIPAL JNO. T. BUCHANAN, Kansas City, Mo. 

I heartily concur in the suggestion made by the last speaker but one 
(Principal Herbert J. Fisk), that at the end of the first semester in college, 
report should be sent back to the schools from which students enter. The 
principal of the fitting school would certainly be interested in the progress of 


his former students. It would be a satisfaction to know of their success ; and 
in case of their failure, it would certainly be essential that the school author- 
ities should know in what particular other pupils must be made more efficient. 
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While it may be true that these reports should be issued, the making of 
the report will not solve the problem. Students may have been well prepared 
in the fitting school, and yet failin college, because of the environment or the 
unfamiliar method of presenting subjects. 

It may not be out of place to relate to you my experience in sending back 
reports to the schools that fit for the Kansas City high school. A few years 
ago I was requested to make such reports. What was my surprise, after 
sending them, to receive suggestions from some of the strong ward school 
principals that they had sent the pupils to us well prepared for the work of 
the high school, and should not be held responsible for their progress after 
entrance. They hinted that, if the students were looked after more closely, 
and better teaching were done by the high school instructors, there might be 
fewer failures ; that it might not be necessary to leave the high school itself 
to find all cause of failure. 

The same suggestion might apply to students failing in college. 

Now, as to the best method of admission to college. There are many 
things in the old examination method that appeal favorably to me. The stu- 
dents"’who are to be admitted by this plan fully realize that they must be so 
familiar with the subjects as to be able to undergo the examination. This in 
all cases acts as a stimulus, and results in systematic habits of work. It 
places the responsibility of the students’ presence in college on the college 
authorities rather than on those of the secondary schools. But by this method, 
only those pupils who have vigorous minds and sufficient reserve power to 
enable them to do well, even in the midst of strange surroundings, and those 
whose memories are prompt and accurate, may ever hope to pass the ordeal 
and be admitted. Others who have equal or greater ability are deprived of 
the benefits of a college course. Under the certificate plan, the responsibility 
of admission rests upon the teacher in the secondary school, where it properly 
belongs. He has been with the student constantly through the period of his 
preparation, and knows his strong points and his weak ones. Who else then 
is so well fitted to judge of his qualifications and concerning his preparation 
for admission to college? In preparation under this method, other faculties 
of the mind than memory alone are developed. The teacher can employ his 
energies in the training of the student in a way that will result in a normal 
development, instead of inciting him to work through the fear of failure in 
examination. After all, what the student most neeeds in college, as else- 
where, is the power which results from self-culture, rather than information 
on specific subjects. This, in may estimation, is best secured by systematic 
preparation under the certificate plan. Consequently I favor that method. 

However, this scheme is open to abuse unless great care be exercised in 
the inspection of the schools whose students are to be admitted. It is almost 
impossible for any one man, be he ever so able in his special line, to criticise 
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competently the varied work in the many departments of our best secondary 
schools. 

Indeed, in view of all that has been heard regarding so-called colleges and 
spurious degrees, it has been suggested that it might be advisable to senc out 
committees of inspection from first-class preparatory schools to examine the 
work done in colleges and universities which their graduates contemplate 
attending. In this, the officers of the secondary schools, having nothing to 
gain, could be suspected of no other motive than the interests of the pupils 
themselves. 


PRINCIPAL ARMSTRONG, ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 


I would like to add a word of testimony in regard to the examina- 
tion plan. It may not be a word of testimony on the right side, but I 
think it is testimony that ought to be given here. I am not going to 
be personal. I will say that several of the pupils of the Englewood 
High School took an examination not long ago for admission to a university. 
In one case a boy who had studied Virgil for three months took the examina- 
tion and passed well. A young lady who had studied Virgil since September 
also passed well. A boy who had studied Cicero since the first of September 
passed the examination. Each student came to me to see if he could be 
excused from further study on the ground that he had passed the examination 
for admission. 1 had to inform them that the standard which we had for 
graduates required that they should pass our examination at the end of the 
year when they had completed the subject. I think this thing has happened 
over and over again with some of our schools, that by this plan of exami- 
nations our pupils are often able to pass the examination long before they 
ought to be excused from that study. As to the figure used by Professor 
Fiske in regard to coming to the door of the university, | may say that a 
pupil who comes to the door for an examination, is required to give a pass- 
word. If he happens to be so fortunate as to know the password required 
for admission he gets in; if not so fortunate, he stays out. In the other plan 
he is asked if has a key, or if he has made a key himself, and if he has for- 
gotten his key he says I can make another key and goes to work doing it. 
You can see whether he is able to make the key or not. I cannot help feel- 
ing that this matter of examinations is a mistake. I do not believe that the 
one who stands off at a distance and examines the pupils on a certain set of 
questions is as fitted to know what they can do as the teacher who has 
followed them along four years of work. A test was recently made in my 
school by examining all pupils who entered the high school from the eleven 
grammar schools that contribute to the high school. The school that stood at 


the foot of this list on the written test, stood third on the first two months of 


high school work. 
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PRINCIPAL E. W. Coy, HUGHES’ HIGH SCHOOL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I am in favor of some kind of certificate plan for admission to colleges 
from the secondary schools, and I am in favor of it because I want fo teach 
school, 1 do not want to cram a class for examination. I think teaching is 
a very noble and honorable business. I think cramming a class for examina- 
tion is as small a business as a man can engage in, and I donot want to do 
it. The art of cramming and the art of teaching are two entirely distinct 
things. There is as wide a difference between teaching a class and preparing 
them for the ordinary college examination as between breaking stone on the 
highway and executing a work of art. Many secondary schools in the country 
make a business of preparing students to get into college and the last year of 
their work teaching ceases, and nothing else is done but preparing the students 
to pass that examination. It has been said that many of these pupils who 
enter college on the certificate fail after they get in. I do know this, that a 
gentleman at the head of one of the best schools of technology in this country 
upon my saying to him that his institution had the reputation of being a pretty 
easy place to get into but a hard place to stay in after one gets there, replied, 
“You know there are a great many schools throughout the country who make 
a business of simply preparing pupils to get into this institution, and the 
result is that they do pass the examination, but by the time half of the year 
is over we find that they are not fitted to do the work, and they drop out.” 
It seems to me from the little experience I have had that the high school and 
the academy can do vastly better for the pupils in their respective institutions 
if they can be allowed to go on and teach their classes up to the close, and 
then those who after the four years of work have been found competent can 
pass into the institution next above. It seems to me that the time has come 
to fix some definite plan for admitting to college without examination, not 
merely for the sake of the young men and young women who wish to enter 
college, but still more for the sake of the secondary schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. F. NIGHTINGALE, CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


I regret that illness prevented my attendance yesterday, and I have 
taken desperate chances physically in being here today. I do not feel 
that I can let this occasion pass without saying a word, My great 
lack, however, is the intellectual ability to make you see the truth as 
I see it very clearly. I do not know that I care to say whether I am 
particularly in favor of or particularly opposed to any of the plans or schemes 
that have been presented here today by some of the distinguished educators 
of the country, but I am surprised that these distinguished educators, all of 
whom I presume are honest in the expression of the opinion that they are in 
favor of higher education and would do all in their power to encourage our 
young men and women to secure a higher education, show such a wide 
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divergence of thought on a question of such infinite moment to our secondary 
schools. As I listened to the splendid argument in favor of the old examina- 
tion plan, I thought of that magnificent and scholarly discourse that was 
presented by President Lord, of Dartmouth College, at the opening of the 
Civil War in proof that traffic in human slavery was right, and that its 
righteousness was founded not only on the constitution, but upon the fiat of 
the Almighty, and also of the argument against the introduction of steam 
railroads, for fear those engaged in the stage-coach traffic would be thrown 
out of business. The greatest menace of the University today, Professor 
Schobinger says, is the danger that the high schools wili break the colleges 
down before the university gets an opportunity to boost the high schools up. 
Fie on it. I want to say that the greatest danger that confronts the second- 
ary schools throughout the country today is that the influence of the colleges 
will make them poor, while they are themselves struggling to become rich. 
There is a tendency to admit pupils into college on the examination plan, 
before the secondary schools feel that they are prepared for admission, 
This is going on constantly in all the colleges of the country, and I do not 
except even Harvard or Yale. I do not know that we shall ever be able to 
induce Harvard or Yale and Columbia and Princeton to do away with the 
strict examination system, but I do believe that one great reason why the 
high schools of the West are superior to the high schools of New England is 
because the teachers in the high schools of the West are engaged in teaching, 
while the teachers in the high schools of New England are engaged in cram- 
ming their pupils for admission to these colleges. I am glad to know of one 
movement that has been started, and which I understand meets the approval 
of President Eliot, of Harvard, which is that three colleges or more shall 
prepare a uniform set of questions for examination, allowing the pupils to 
take the examination, without any regard to what university the student 
desires to enter. He can make the choice after the examination has been 
taken. I think that is a move in the right direction. I think a great trouble 
today in regard to higher education is not in the plan of admission, but in the 
plan of graduation. I have not the statistics at hand, but I challenge con- 
tradiction to the statement that the ratio of students who are crowded through 
colleges and are graduated from them with degrees, before they show an 
intellectual grasp that warrants the conferring of these honors, is greater than 
the ratio of those who are graduated from the high schools before they are 
fitted to go on with any higher education. Now the secondary schools look 
to the colleges for their teachers. The tendency is increasing every day to 
have no teachers in our high schools that are not college graduates. When 
that time comes, the secondary schools must turn out pupils in accordance 
with the power that the colleges have given these young men and women 


upon whom they have conferred degrees. Send us teachers born to teach; 
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fired with the true educational spirit, and then put the same confidence in 
the product of their labors, that you place in them, when you send them to 
us, with the splendid testimonials which your scholarship has indited. I 
believe there is too much carelessness in graduating pupils from the grammar 
schools into the high schools; from the high schools into the colleges, and 
from the colleges into life. It does seem to me that, since we admit the child 
at four years of age into the kindergarten without examination, because we 
believe the child has reached the age when he needs instruction, and two 
years afterward admit the child without examination to the primary school 
because he has reached that age when he needs primary instruction, and so 
pass these pupils along from grade to grade, from the primary into the gram- 
mar and from the grammar into the high school, there is no reason why great 
walls of partition should be built up between its graduates and the college. 
If we are in favor of encouraging our young people to secure higher education, 
we ought to make the entrance from the high school to the college as easy 
and as practicable as admission from the primary tothe grammar or from the 
grammar to the high school, and I believe the time must come when this 
transition will be easily accomplished, and when the first year of the college 
will be but the thirteenth grade in the education of the pupil. I believe that 
the plan in vogue in the University of Chicago has been honestly conceived, 
and it may work very well. The leading objection that I have to it is that it 
manifests a spirit of distrust toward the secondary schools below. When the 
university says the teacher may make out the questions, give the examina- 
tion, mark the papers and sign the record, but we will not admit the pupil 
until we have had a chance to read those papers, and see whether the work 
has been honestly done, if it does not say practically, we cannot take your 
word concerning the fitness of this pupil to enter the university, I do not 
know how to interpret the action. I am thankful for the confidence that is 
manifested by the University of Michigan and.other universities in admitting 
pupils to the college by certificate, after they have satisfied themselves that 
the certificate is from a secondary school well equipped as to course of study, 
apparatus and teachers, and which will recommend such pupils only as have 
accomplished the requirements, and developed the power essential for a col- 
lege student. If your secondary schools are not to be trusted, what shall we 
say of the colleges, who equip them, and who are responsible for the value of 
secondary instruction ? 


At the close of the discussion, it was moved by Chancellor 
Chaplin, of Washington University, that a committee of three be 
appointed to inquire into the practical success of admitting stu- 
dents to College upon certificate from preparatory schools. The 


motion was adopted. 
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It was moved by Professor C. A. Waldo, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, that the vote locating the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland be reconsidered. Carried. 

It was then moved by Professor Waldo that the next regular 
meeting be held in Chicago or its vicinity. 

Superintendent Goss moved to amend by giving the Execu- 
tive Committee authority to change location if satisfactory rail- 
way rates to Chicago or vicinity could not be obtained. 

The motion as amended was adopted. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee the Secretary made 
the following nominations for election to membership in the 
Association. 

Institutions.—University of Colorado, Colorado College, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver High School (District No. 1), E S. 
Aurora High School, Lyons Tp. High School. 

Individual Members.—Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Armour Insti- 
tute; Dr. John M. Coulter, University of Chicago; Superintend- 
ent Aaron Gove, Denver Col. 

Elected. 

The following resolutions offered by President Rogers were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, no College is considered 
in good standing that confers the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of 
Science, except after a period of at least two years of residence and of grad- 
uate study. 

Resolved, That no College not in good standing under the above resolution 
is eligible to membership in this Association. 

The following resolution offered by Principal John T. Buch- 
anan was adopted by rising vote. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be extended to the President 
and other authorities of The University of Chicago for its generous hospitality, 
which has so greatly contributed tothe success and pleasure of the meeting 


of this Association. 


On motion the Association adjourned, 


Secretary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Plane and Solid Geometry. By W.W. Beman anv D. E. Situ. 
Ginn & Co., Boston and London. 


MATHEMATICS has made rapid progress in the last hundred years, 
and the atmosphere of mathematical thought is as new and all-pervad- 
ing as the material progress that has accompanied it. Elementary 
text-books, particularly geometries, seem, however, to carefully avoid 
the new ideas. The constant use of scissors and paste, and the manu- 
facture of crude ideas along old-fashioned lines has gone on intermi- 
nably. We shall certainly never have a geometry as worthy of our 
times as the geometry of Euclid was of the past, until a work is written 
that shows equally with Euclid’s text, the results of logical insight, 
mathematical ability and knowledge, and laborious care in revision 
and adaptation to the needs of elementary students. 

The text-book before me marks a step, and a long one, in the 
right direction, and has many of the elements that would fit it to become 
a representative work. No one can turn over its leaves without find- 
ing upon every page evidences of care in respect to logic and clearness, 
and of constant endeavor to place before the student ideas that will 
bring him into touch with modern geometrical methods. The essen- 
tial feature of modern methods are to classify and reduce to general 
principles, thus strengthening the logical faculties and relieving the 
memory. In this respect, the authors have, for example, in their pres- 
entation of the principles of duality and of positive and negative rela- 
tions and of continuity, enabled the student to grasp in one effort 
of the mind several related propositions, that stand as isolated theo- 
rems in geometries of ancient, type. They have also presented the 
principles of symmetry, similarity and projection, in a way that leads 
the student naturally into the ideas and methods of homography and 
perspective. The explanations of the general methods for the attack 
and solution of geometrical propositions form an excellent feature of the 
book. There are many original propositions with which the student 
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may test his powers in this respect, and by which he may learn more 
of geometry than in any other way. 

The book contains a number of propositions which is called 
modern geometry; although most of this geometry is nearly as old as 
Euclid, the modern part being the spirit of it. It seems to me that 
a modern text-book should not stop with a few such propositions but 
should go far enough to enable the student to handle the rule and 
compass in something like the modern way. ‘Take, for example, the 
typical problem of the locus of the intersection of two tangents toa 
circle at the ends of a variable chord that passes through a fixed point. 
This leads up to the principle of pole and polar by which the exact 
character of the principle of duality may be established. This problem 
and its connection with harmonic division, form a class of properties 
of the circle of great practical importance. Supplement these with the 
projective properties of harmonic and anharmonic division, and the 
student has, under his control, a large number of theorems, that are 
useful in problems of construction and in the development of the pro- 
perties of conic sections. 

The logical arrangement of this geometry is particularly to be 
commended. It requires such wide knowledge and delicacy of 
insight, in separating legitimate reasoning from unfounded assump- 
tion, that the average text-book writer usually succeeds in filling the 
first part of his book with considerable trash in the way of argument. 
The book here reviewed shows no little care in avoiding the usual 
stumbling blocks. The authors have manifestly put considerable labor 
upon the question of logical arrangement and have placed it upon the 
most approved modern basis. The concepts that lie at the foundations 
of geometry have engaged the attention of the ablest mathematicians 
of modern and ancient times. The result has been, not only to vindi- 
cate Euclid in the most remarkable manner, but to establish new 
theories of plane and solid geometry that are also logically consistent, 
but which are so different from ordinary geometry as to be called non- 
Euclidean. Whether we live under the Euclidean régime or only 
approximately so, is a question of fact to be tested only by measure- 
ments of perfect accuracy. 

While the general plan of development of the book is in accordance 
with modern results and investigations upon this subject, yet it is 
at fault in several minor points. These will doubtless be eliminated as 


the result of careful revision. £. g., in the theory of limits it is 
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assumed that the variable always increases as it approaches its limit. 

The definition of continuity is not exploited sufficiently. As it is 

given [Theorems proved for one figure continue true for general 

figures, so long as the given conditions continue, . . .], it seems to 

justify the student who establishes a general proposition by the proof 
‘ 


of a particular case. The force of the restriction, ‘so long as the given 


conditions continue,’ 
object, also, to the definition of the straight line and plane both on 


needs to be fully illustrated. The writer would 


account of their vagueness as definitions, and also on account of a 
certain lack of logicalcompleteness. Thus, the definition of a straight 
line is “Through two points one straight line, and only one, can pass.” 
This assumes, without so stating, that the straight line between two 
given points is also a straight line between any two of its intermediate 
points, else the definition is wholly ambiguous, e. g., a line of quickest 
descent between two points would otherwise fulfill the condition, and 
so would almost any line between two points in respect to some 
quality. 

In conclusion, the writer would say that, so far as he can judge by 
a careful examination, without the test of actual class-room work in 
teaching from the book, it promises to be a valuable text-book that 
is well entitled to the patronage of our schools. 

A. S. HATHAWAY. 

ROsE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
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